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HOW  TO  USE  A TEACHER'S  RESOURCE  UNIT 

A teacher’s  resource  unit  contains  information,  outlines,  problems  and  suggests 
activities  which  are  useful  in  developing  an  enterprise  theme.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
an  abundance  of  suggestions  from  which  the  teacher  with  the  help  of  the  class  may  plan 
a unit  or  several  units  of  study. 

Such  an  outline  is  not  entirely  suited  to  every  class.  The  nature  of  community  interests, 
library  facilities  and  past  experiences  of  the  class  all  have  a bearing  on  the  way  in  which 
the  enterprise  should  develop.  Rigid  adherence  to  any  outline  may  result  in  poor  teaching. 
The  eventual  outline  that  the  teacher  and  his  class  make  is  the  only  one  guaranteed  to 
be  successful,  for  only  the  teacher  can  judge  just  how  useful  any  idea  or  suggestion  may 
be. 

The  pupils  should  have  a share  in  planning  and  if  the  overview  has  been  good  they 
will  understand  and  identify  the  problems  as  their  own.  The  overview  is  the  beginning 
stage  in  developing  an  enterprise  when  time  is  taken  to  see  filmstrips,  arrange  visual 
material  on  the  bulletin  board  and  to  read  generally  about  the  people  of  the  enterprise. 
The  overview  is  largely  exploratory  and  must  give  enough  information  to  arouse  keen 
interest  and  permit  intelligent  participation  of  planning. 

A resource  unit  thus  suggests  a few  of  the  problems,  sources  of  information,  types 
of  activities  that  may  be  necessary  to  gather  the  information  and  skills  that  should  be 
developed  by  the  pupils.  It  in  no  way  limits  the  development  of  the  enterprise.  Instead 
it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  given  here  will  stimulate  more  successful  planning. 

Probably  every  worthwhile  enterprise  results  in  some  creative  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  The  child  should  be  led  to  express  himself  effectively  in  all  creative  fiields 
which  appeal  to  him. 

Language  expression  may  be  chiefly  oral  in  the  primary  grades.  Here  the  teacher’s 
own  imagery  and  color  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  child’s.  Excessive  correction 
' should  be  avoided.  Improvement  can  be  effected  through  praise  for  those  children  who 
have  chosen  colorful  words,  exact  detail  and  good  order. 

Art  work  should  be  the  result  of  a child’s  own  ideas.  He  should  be  told  only  to  make 
his  picture  large,  make  it  tell  a story  and  to  color  all  the  spaces  on  his  paper.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  work  should  be  done  previously  by  discussing  games  the  Eskimo  boys  and 
i girls  like  to  play,  how  the  Eskimo  catch  seals,  etc.  When  the  child  is  enthusiastic  enough 
I to  tell  his  story  with  paper  and  paint  it  will  be  a good  one.  After  he  has  completed  the 
work  let  him  describe  what  his  picture  was  about.  Be  sure  to  praise  his  efforts.  No  com- 
parison should  be  made  between  various  children’s  art  and  all  results  should  be  consid- 
ered good  as  long  as  they  represent  personal  effort. 

Other  creative  work  such  as  pantomimes,  plays  or  dances  should  be  encouraged.  Here 
again  the  right  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effort.  Stories,  descriptions 
\ and  discussions  should  precede  all  activity.  The  time  spent  on  such  preparation  is  worth- 
while for  results  can  be  very  satisfying  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
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A VISIT  TO  OUR  CANADIAN  ESKIMOS 

A study  of  Canadian  Eskimos  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  winter  months.  If  the 
enterprise  “Christmas  at  Home  and  Far  Away”  was  used  at  Christmas  time,  the  study  of 
the  North  that  was  begun  by  the  group  doing  “Santa’s  Workshop”  might  well  be  continued 
in  an  Eskimo  enterprise. 

It  would  be  well  to  discover  what  information  the  children  already  possess  about 
Eskimos.  Interesting  accurate  information  could  be  listed  on  charts.  Inaccurate  informa- 
tion could  be  quietly  noted  by  the  teacher  and  efforts  made  to  correct  these  wrong  con- 
cepts during  the  teaching  of  the  informational  material.  The  starred  reference  material 
under  the  heading  “Children’s  Books”  in  the  bibliography  will  do  much  to  correct  wrong 
impressions.  These  books  contain  excellent  information  and  illustrations. 

Geography  lessons  about  zones  and  climates  should  be  kept  very  simple  for  this  grade. 
Review  the  geography  concepts  already  known  by  the  child.  Pictures  that  will  be  discovered 
in  the  initial  stages  of  this  study  will  do  much  to  give  a correct  impression  of  the 
Northland.  The  Camsell  Arrow,  the  National  Geographic,  The  Canadian  Geographical 
Journal,  The  Beaver,  the  R.C.M.P.  magazine  “Scarlet  and  Gold”,  Week-End  Magazine, 
Star  Weekly  Magazine  contain  valuable  and  interesting  material,  and  illustrations.  Many 
interesting  and  up-to-date  items  will  be  found  by  alert  children  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

While  looking  at  pictures  and  discussing  news  items,  the  children  should  be  alerted 
to  note  how  quickly  conditions  are  changing  in  the  North.  They  will  be  interested  in  the 
Eskimos  who  have  learned  to  be  Diesel  mechanics  in  Leduc,  in  others  who  are  working  on 
the  D.E.W.  line,  and  of  the  numbers  who  are  patients  in  the  Camsell  Hospital.  They  will 
be  interested  to  know  of  the  numbers  of  fishermen  and  hunters  who  use  power  boats  and 
aeroplanes,  and  of  the  homes  that  have  radios,  gramophones,  and  sewing  machines. 

Appreciations  to  Develop: 

1.  Respect  for  children  of  other  races  and  nationalities. 

2.  Admiration  for  the  skill  of  primitive  people  in  making  clothes  and  boats  (kayaks) 
that  are  perfectly  suited  for  their  purposes,  and  their  great  skill  in  carving  and 
other  art  forms  which  have  attracted  world-wide  attention. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  these  people  have  mastered  successfully  their  forbidding 
environment. 

/4.  How  these  people  have  used  the  materials  of  their  environment. 

5.  The  life  of  the  Eskimo  as  it  really  is  today  in  contrast  to  the  stereotyped  ideas 
that  people  have  about  this  northern  race. 

Attitudes  to  Foster: 

1.  Friendliness  toward  children  of  other  lands. 

2.  Interest  in  other  places  and  the  desire  to  know  more  about  them. 

3.  Ability  to  make  comparisons  between  our  environment  and  theirs. 

THE  MATERIAL 

The  reasons  for  including  a large  amount  of  informational  material  in  this  Resource 
Unit  are; 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  any  one  book  all  the  material  needed  to  give  proper  scope 
to  an  Enterprise  of  this  type. 

2.  All  material  on  these  people  is  not  up-to-date  or  authentic.  We  have  to  beware  of 
fictionalized  information. 

3.  This  material  has  been  limited  to  the  Eskimos  of  the  Canadian  Arctic.  In  books 
having  to  do  with  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  or  Alaska  you  get  a different  type  of 
culture — different  influences  and  contacts.  Many  of  the  geographic  texts  tell  only 
of  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland.  The  teacher  should  note  that  Eskimos  of  the  East- 
ern Arctic  have  different  customs  from  those  of  the  Western  Arctic.  “Kayoo”  has 
to  do  with  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska. 
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USE  OF  MATERIAL 


If  information  is  used  with  the  class  as  a whole,  or  if  each  group  has  a specific  topic 
of  Eskimo  life  as  their  problem  proceed  in  the  same  way. 

1.  Read  the  material  to  the  children,  or 

2.  Have  a good  reader  read  the  material  for  his  specific  group,  or 

3.  Have  the  main  points  under  each  topic  mimeographed  and  used  for  reference 

material  or  charts.  i - n 

r TV"  6 TM. 

Clothing  Chart  ' 5 

-fur  side  inside.  - / / Te  ■ - T , : , 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Inner  parka- 

Outer  parka — fur  side  outside. 

Inner  and  outer  trousers — made  wifh  fur  as  parkas  are. 

Inner  and  oif^ter  mittens — the  same. 

Stockings.  / 

Hood^largo  but  fitting  closely  around  face— wolverine  fur.  Why? 


Sf  d 

i 


Each  group  may  make  their  own  charts  after  information  has  been  mastered. 


THE  TRAVELLING  SNOWHOUSE 


(For  Motivation) 

The  Northern  Affairs’  igloo  has  become  the  fastest  travelling  snowhouse  in  Canada. 
Designed  by  an  Eskimo  and  built  in  Ottawa  of  plastic  styrofoam,  it  was  displayed  first  at 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  Toronto  in  the  summer  of  1956  where  it  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  hits  of  the  big  “Ex.” 


Early  in  the  year  of  1957  it  was  on  display  in  an  exhibit  of  Arctic  living  at  the  Art 
Gallery  and  Museum  in  London,  Ontario.  It  will  later  travel  to  Hamilton  where  it  will 
remain  through  January,  1958.  On  its  return  to  Ottawa  the  igloo  will  be  rebuilt  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada.  In  July  of  1958  it  will  leave  for  England  and 
the  International  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 


The  Northern  Affairs’  experiment  of  constructing  plastic  igloos  for  display  could 
introduce  a new  trend  in  Arctic  housing.  At  Cape  Dorset  on  Hudson  Strait  in  the  Eastern 
Arctic,  the  Department  has  built  a test  “snow”  house  to  find  out  how  this  dry,  windproof, 
waterproof,  plastic  type  igloo  will  stand  up  to  the  cold  of  Arctic  winter. 


Vpnt  Holes 
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'NEGGIVIK^'  Courtesy  Camsell  Arrow 


NEGGIVIK^' 


In  the  Food  Products  Building  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  1956  was  an 
Eskimo  display.  This  was  called  “Neggivik”  spoken  just  as  it  is  written,  and  meaning 
“place  of  eating”. 

On  an  Arctic  blue  island  was  a snow-white  igloo.  This  igloo  was  made  of  plastic 
styrofoam,  but  it  was  not  a closed-in  igloo  with  only  one  door  and  possibly  no  windows. 
The  igloo  has  been  made  on  the  same  engineering  principles  that  have  made  the  Eskimos 
masters  of  winter  housing,  but  the  curving  front  section  has  been  left  wide  open  to  reveal 
the  cooking  utensils,  the  stone  kudliks,  and  the  caribou  skins  piled  on  the  sleeping  benches. 

To  show  the  summer  scene,  at  the  rear  of  the  display  was  a miniature  tundra  section. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  the  gray-green  reindeer  moss.  This  moss  was  flown  from 
the  North  for  the  exhibit.  A skin  line  sagged  beneath  the  weight  of  drying  deer  meat 
and  caribou  skins,  a bleached  caribou  skull  whitened  in  the  sunshine,  and  an  eider  duck 
watched  from  her  nest. 


The  leathery  samples  of  dried  meat  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  drying  line  might  look 
uninviting  to  us,  but  to  the  Eskimo  it  is  a delicious  food,  and  most  useful  to  take  on  long 
hunting  or  trapping  trips. 

Theme:  A Visit  to  Our  Canadian  Eskimos 

Suggested  Motivations: 

1.  Reading  of  the  book  “Pipaluk”  by  Peter  Freuchen  which  emphasises  the  grim, 
forbidding  climate  and  the  courage  needed  to  master  this  environment. 

2.  A discussion  of  the  short  days  and  long  nights  of  our  winter  might  lead  to  an 
interest  in  the  long,  long  nights  of  the  Eskimo  winter. 

3.  Good  films  and  film  strips  create  an  interest  unexcelled.  The  list  of  films  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  unit  gives  the  names  of  films  and  film  strips,  any  of  which  would 
serve  the  purpose.  “Land  of  the  Long  Day”  by  Doug  Wilkinson  is  particularly 
good. 

4.  There  are  stories  in  a number  of  the  current  readers  that  would  be  useful  in 
motivation. 

PROBLEM  I 


Where  is  Eskimo  Land  and  How  Do  We  Get  There? 

The  map  that  was  put  out  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  at  the  beginning  of  1957 
would  be  an  excellent  map  to  use  for  this.  Maps  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources  can  also  be  used.  In  the 
schools  where  there  are  duplicating  machines  a map  could  be  outlined  which  could 
be  filled  in  by  the  pupils. 

a.  On  a Beginner’s  Globe  mark  Edmonton,  and  one  or  two  of  the  well-known  Eskimo 
settlements — Aklavik,  Cambridge  Bay,  Chesterfield  Inlet,  Frobisher  Bay. 

b.  WTth  pieces  of  colored  string  or  tape  lay  out  the  air-routes  from  Edmonton.  Compare 
the  lengths  of  the  strings  and  decide  which  route  is  the  shortest. 

c.  Discuss  directions.  Which  settlements  are  straight  north,  northwest,  northeast.  Note 
under  Science  the  making  of  a compass.  Note  these  directions  on  the  compass  dial. 


d.  Discuss  routes  from  Halifax  and  Vancouver  that  are  used  in  servicing  the  Arctic 
Posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  R.C.M.P* 

e.  Try  to  find  out  what  white  people  live  in  the  Arctic  and  why.  Refer  to  the  Northern 
Messenger,  a radio  program  which  sends  messages  to  traders,  teachers,  missionaries, 
police,  scientists,  D.E.W.  Line  workers  and  meteorologists  living  in  the  far  North. 

f.  With  a simplified  globe,  a dark  room  and  a light,  demonstrate  why  we  have  24  hours 
of  darkness  within  the  Arctic  Circle  during  mid-winter. 

g.  Try  to  get  pictures  of  the  midnight  sun. 

h.  On  an  outline  map  of  Canada  trace  the  Arctic  Circle.  Put  in  as  many  settlements  as 
possible.  If  possible  put  in  H.B.  Co.  posts — also  the  posts  of  the  R.C.M.P. 

PROBLEM  II 

How  Do  Eskimo  Homes  Differ  from  Ours? 

a.  Develop  the  concepts  that  primitive  peoples  use  the  material  at  hand  for  building 
homes,  and  that  “wandering  people”  build  temporary  homes  when  they  are  following 
their  food  supply. 

b.  Continue  with  the  guided  discussion  that  began  during  the  initiation  of  the  enter- 
prise to  find  out  what  the  children  already  know  about  Eskimo  homes.  List  this 
information  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a chart  under  the  most  appropriate  headings, 
e.g.  Summer  Homes,  Winter  Homes,  Long  Ago  Homes,  and  New  Style  Homes.  Make 
models  or  draw  pictures  of  these  homes. 

c.  Plan  to  build  a model  of  some  or  all  of  the  houses  mentioned  in  the  informational 
material.  If  plastic  styrofoam  is  obtainable,  it  would  be  interesting  to  build  an  igloo 
such  as  the  Travelling  Snowhouse  is  made  of.  A model  of  an  igloo  made  from  rect- 
angular blocks  of  asbestos  powder  would  also  made  an  interesting  project,  especially 
if  the  windows  were  made  of  ice  cubes.  The  more  modern  house  of  wood  or  wood 
and  skin  could  be  tried,  and  of  course,  the  all  skin  tent. 

d.  Teach  the  children  how  to  make  a card  index  of  the  books  containing  the  most  useful 
information  about  Eskimo  homes. 

e.  Prepare  the  necessary  material  located  for  oral  reading  or  oral  reports.  The  reports 
should  be  prepared  with  definite  questions  such  as  the  following  in  mind; 

1.  List  all  the  building  materials  that  Eskimos  use. 

2.  How  are  these  different  materials  obtained? 

3.  How  are  Eskimo  homes  heated  and  lighted? 

4.  What  furniture  do  they  have  in  their  homes? 

5.  How  are  their  homes  ventilated? 

6.  In  what  way  are  the  homes  similar  to  ours? 

7.  Why  do  they  move  in  summer? 

8.  Why  do  they  move  in  winter?  r-- 

9.  What  do  some  Eskimos  do  so  that  their  homes  are  always  in  the  one  place? 

10.  What  tools  do  they  need  to  build  a snowhouse? 

11.  What  tools  would  they  need  to  build  a sod  and  rock  house,  etc.? 

After  the  reports  or  readings  have  been  heard,  the  new  information  should  be  added 
to  that  already  on  a chart — or  a new  chart  should  be  made  for  it. 

/ Practice  hitching  dogs  (if  practical)  to  sleds  as  the  Eskimos  do,  the  “fan-hitch”  of  the 
Eastern  Arctic,  the  “tandem-parallel-hitch”  of  the  Western  Arctic. 

NOTE:  As  new  words  are  added  to  the  vocabularly  encourage  the  pupils  to  put  these 
words  in  the  Grade  III  Dictionary  that  they  will  have  made  early  in  the  year. 

^ Another  activity  that  the  children  might  like  to  do  would  be  to  ice  the  runners  of 
iheir  sleds  or  komatiks  as  the  Eskimos  do.  This  is  how  it  is  done  by  the  Eskimos: 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the  sled  runners  are  plastered  with  a thick  coat  of 
mud  and  something  to  make  the  mud  stick  together.  Decayed  moss  is  sometimes  used  and 
often  oatmeal  porridge.  After  that  cold  water  is  sprayed  on  this  mixture  to  make  an  ice 
coating.  Each  time  the  sled  is  used,  the  runners  are  iced,  and  after  each  icing,  the  run- 
ners are  rubbed  with  a piece  of  polar  bear  skin  until  they  are  very  slippery. 


PROBLEM  III 

How  is  Eskimo  Clothing  Different  from  Ours?  How  is  it  Similar  to  Ours? 

Things  to  find  out: 

a.  What  is  the  most  valued  animal  for  Eskimo  clothing?  What  is  the  reason  for  this? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  hunt  this  animal  and  make  the  clothing? 

b.  Of  what  does  the  winter  clothing  consist? 

c.  How  is  the  summer  clothing  different  from  the  winter?  Tell  two  reasons  for  this. 

d.  Who  makes  the  clothing?  How  is  it  made?  What  is  used  to  cut  the  skins?  Note  the 
use  of  the  “ulu”  or  woman’s  knife  that  is  so  generally  useful.  It  prepares  the  skins 
for  clothing  before  it  cuts  them  out — without  patterns  of  course.  This  knife  prepares 
and  chops  all  food  when  it  is  prepared  for  cooking. 

e.  What  animal  is  used  for  making  the  most  satisfactory  boots?  Of  what  are  the  soles 
of  these  boots  made? 

f.  After  caribou  skin  what  animal  skin  makes  the  most  satisfactory  clothing? 

g.  The  fur  of  what  animals  is  used  for  trimming  the  hood  of  the  parka?  What  is  the 
reason  for  this? 

h.  What  is  the  most  typically  Eskimo  trimming  to  be  put  on  Eskimo  clothing?  (Fur  insets 
of  sealskin.  See  Eskimo  Art.)  Why  would  this  be  more  typical  than  the  beads  that 
are  purchased  at  a trading  post? 

i.  Why  are  the  winter  parkas  made  very  long? 

j.  What  material  suitable  for  clothing  can  be  obtained  at  the  trading  post?  For  what 
time  of  year  is  this  material  most  valuable?  Why  do  the  children  sometimes  wear 
over  their  skin  clothing,  brightly  colored  cotton  dresses?  How  many  reasons  can  you 
find  for  this? 

k.  What  tools  are  used  in  making  clothing?  If  you  were  an  Eskimo  mother  would  you 
prefer  a bone  needle  or  thimble  to  a steel  thimble,  and  steel  needles  bought  at  the 
store?  Note  some  Eskimo  women  are  now  using  sewing  machines,  but  it  is  not  general. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  seams  sewn  on  a machine  would  not  be  as  tightly 
sewn — and  would  not  be  sufficiently  waterproof. 

l.  Why  do  Eskimo  women  chew  the  skins?  What  effect  has  this  on  the  teeth?  Do  they 
only  chew  skins  when  making  the  clothes? 
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Reports  on  Clothing 

The  answers  to  these  questions  could  be  combined  into  a report.  The  answers  would 
first  be  given  orally.  Lists  and  outlines  could  be  made  on  charts  of  different  words  and 
facts.  From  the  charts  each  individual  could  write  a report  on  Eskimo  clothing  according 
to  his  own  ability. 


Related  Activities  on  Clothing 

1.  Plan  an  “Eskimo  Fashion  Show”  at  which  the  children  wear  parkas,  mukluks,  and 
dark  glasses.  Some  children  might  carve  wooden  glasses  to  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ences between  our  dark  glasses  and  those  the  Eskimos  wear. 

2.  Make  a cut  paper  picture  of  an  Eskimo  family  dressed  in  their  new  winter  clothing, 
and  preparing  a visit  to  friends  to  show  their  new  clothing. 

3.  Model  from  plasticine  or  carve  from  soap  the  most  important  clothing  animals  of  the 
Arctic. 


PROBLEM  IV 


How  Does  Eskimo  Food  Differ  From  Ours?  How,  Through  Trial  and  Error, 
the  Eskimos  Have  Found  a Diet  to  Meet  their  Nutritional  Needs. 


Facts  to  find  out: 


a.  Why  are  meat  and  fish  the  staple  diet  of  the  Eskimos? 

b.  Why  do  they  eat  most  of  their  food  raw?  (Remember  that  the  word  Eskimo  means 
“people  who  eat  their  food  raw.”) 

c.  What  animals  are  most  prized  for  food  by  the  Eskimos? 

d.  What  changes  does  the  coming  of  summer  bring  to  the  Eskimo  diet?  What  food  can 
be  found  growing  wild?  Do  they  ever  eat  eggs?  Where  do  they  get  these  eggs? 

e.  At  every  time  of  the  year  the  children  help  in  the  food  gathering.  What  do  they  do 
in  the  summer?  What  do  they  do  in  the  winter? 


f.  The  Eskimos  eat  many  of  the  inside  parts  of  the  animals  that  they  kill.  What  food 
value  would  these  parts  have? 


g.  Check  all  available  informational  material.  Write  stories  or  reports  about  the  animals 
that  are  used  for  food.  Tell  stories  about  hunting  these  animals.  Better  still,  drama- 
tize the  hunting  out  on  the  playground  at  recess  or  in  the  Physical  Education  period. 
Be  sure  to  hunt  seals  in  the  old  way  and  the  modern  way. 

h.  Do  pictures  of  hunting  scenes  in  poster  paints,  finger  paint  or  cut  paper. 

i.  Below  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  important  Arctic  animals.  Match  the  correct 
name  with  the  correct  weight. 


Animals  Weight 

whale  2 tb 

ptarmigan  2000  tb 

caribou  500  tb 


Animals 

narwhal 

hare 

walrus 


Weight 

5 lb 
1500  lb 
200  lb 


j.  Note  hardships  of  hunting  in  winter  or  when  food  is  scarce.  How  do  the  R.C.M.P. 
help?  How  does  the  Government  of  Canada  help?  How  do  the  missionaries  help? 

k.  In  addition  to  dramatization  of  hunting,  the  dramatization  of  fishing  through  a hole 
in  the  ice  could  be  done  effectively  through  pantomime  or  story  plays. 
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PROBLEM  V 


How  Eskimos  Travel 

Summer  Travel,  Winter  Travel  or 
Land  Travel,  Water  Travel 

Can  the  children  answer  the  following  questions? 

a.  When  Eskimos  are  going  to  their  hunting  or  fishing  grounds  in  the  summer,  how  do 
they  travel?  How  do  they  carry  the  materials  that  they  need  for  the  trip?  (Note:  This 
question  refers  only  to  land  travel.) 


b.  How  many  different  kinds  of  boats  do  they  use?  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
kayak  and  a umiak?  Tell  two  wonderful  things  about  the  kayak.  What  is  the  danger 
to  the  kayak  in  hunting  an  animal  with  tusks? 

c.  Where  can  the  Eskimos  travel  with  the  komatik?  What  uses  does  this  sledge  have? 
How  large  a load  can  it  carry?  How  many  dogs  are  used? 

d.  What  modern  forms  of  water  transportation  are  sometimes  used? 
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e.  What  other  modern  means  of  transportation  are  now  being  used  by  some  Eskimos? 

f.  Continue  with  the  use  of  the  compass  and  the  importance  of  finding  directions  in  the 
barren  lands. 

g.  The  Eskimo  did  not  develop  the  wheel.  What  would  be  the  reason  for  this? 

PROBLEM  VI 


How  Eskimos  Play 

a.  Most  of  the  Eskimo  games  duplicate  and  prepare  for  adult  activities.  Note  the  infor- 
mational material  under  Eskimo  Games.  Note  the  directions  for  using  these  games 
as  playground  activities. 

b.  Eskimo  dances.  Make  a replica  of  an  Eskimo  drum.  Dance  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
drum.  See  the  film  “Eskimo  Arts  and  Crafts.’' 

c.  Learn  to  play  “Cat’s  Cradle”.  See  how  many  different  forms  you  can  do. 


Poems  and  Songs 

So  many  of  the  songs  and  poems  written  about  the  Eskimo  are  condescending  in 
tone  and  not  good  poetry.  More  authentic  Eskimo  poetry  is  being  published.  Note  Eskimo 
Art.  Read  these  poems  to  the  children  to  give  them  a feeling  of  the  struggles  of  these 
people. 

Songs  (Not  authentic.)  The  Eskimo  Hunter — Can.  Singer  p.  162. 

The  Happy  Little  Eskimo — Music  Hour — Book  1. 


PROBLEM  VII 

What  Animals  are  Important  to  the  Eskimo? 

N.B.  Animals  are  so  important  to  the  Eskimo  that  the  class  may  wish  to  have  a com- 
plete group  working  on  these. 

Introduction:  Careful  study  of  the  Informational  Material. 

a.  Pretend  that  the  children  are  famous  Eskimo  carvers.  Carve  the  animals  from  soap, 
or  model  them  in  clay,  plasticine  or  asbestos  powder. 

b.  Make  a spatter  paint  border  to  the  used  along  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  or  as  part 
of  the  decoration  for  the  Culmination  Exhibition. 

c.  Make  two  friezes — one  to  depict  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  summer,  the  other  to 
show  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  winter.  These  are  most  effective  if  done  with 
colored  paper.  In  the  winter  the  blue  of  the  ice,  and  the  color  of  the  Northern  Lights 
make  colorful  backgrounds.  The  lack  of  color  in  the  summer  scene  would  be  an 
interesting  point  for  the  children  to  discuss.  How  could  color  be  put  in?  Let  the 
children  wear  the  cotton  Mother  Hubbard  dresses  over  the  skin  or  duffle  clothing. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 

This  Enterprise  contains  such  exciting  and  interesting  information  that  illustrated 
reports  might  be  a prominent  feature  of  the  culmination. 

To  illustrate  these  reports  there  will  be  models,  pictures,  figures,  carvings,  etc.  These 
could  be  naturally  arranged  on  a trestle  table  at  one  side  of  the  room  with  a suitable 
colored  background.  First  would  come  the  maps  and  all  the  illustrative  material  that 
assisted  with  the  solving  of  that  problem.  Maps  here  would  form  the  background. 

Eskimo  homes  would  have  a background  to  represent  the  time  of  year.  Snowhouses 
would  have  a background  of  northern  lights,  icebergs,  and  snow,  snow,  snow.  The  summer 
houses  would  have  bare  rocky  ground  and  rocks,  blue  water  and  occasional  clumps  of 
willow  or  other  bushes.  With  these  suggestions  or  much  less  the  children  can  plan  the 
backgrounds  for  their  own  material. 
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Problem  Area:  Demonstrations  and  explanations  to  show  settlements,  R.C.M.P.  posts, 
and  trading  posts,  and  any  other  features  that  the  children  are  interested  in. 

Problem  Area:  Individual  reports  on  how  snowhouses  are  made.  These  houses  will 
be  shown  in  the  different  stages  of  their  construction. 

1.  The  circle  in  the  snow. 

2.  The  first  row  of  snow  blocks. 

The  demonstration  material  could  be  styrofoam,  asbestos  powder,  paper  “Mash”,  etc. 
The  final  snowhouse  would  be  complete  with  tunnels,  and  windows.  A half-model  show- 
ing the  interior  would  also  be  very  helpful.  The  other  forms  of  houses  selected  for 
demonstration  could  be  made  of  materials  which  the  children  can  suggest. 

Problem  Area:  Clothing.  Dolls  dressed  in  caribou  skin  clothing. 

1.  A doll  dressed  to  show  the  inner  parka. 

2.  Showing  the  outer  parka. 

3.  Showing  the  inner  trousers. 

4.  Showing  the  outer  trousers. 

5.  Showing  the  inner  and  outer  mittens. 

6.  The  stockings  of  caribou  skin  sometimes  lined  with  eiderdown. 

7.  The  sealskin  boots  with  the  ugrug  soles. 

8.  The  hood  trimmed  with  wolverine. 

9.  A doll  completely  dressed  in  its  winter  clothing. 

10.  A doll  with  a brightly  colored  cotton  mother-hubbard  over  her  new,  clean  winter 
clothes. 

Problem  Area:  Food.  Seal-oil  lamps  or  primus  stoves  at  the  entrance  of  the  igloo. 
Caribou  and  seal  meat  hanging  on  racks  to  dry,  possibly  some  fish  on  another  rack — a cache 
of  meat  in  an  ice-house  by  the  lake,  another  cache  of  meat  for  the  dogs  under  a layer  of 
permafrost.  An  illustrated  chart  showing  all  the  important  foods  listed  in  the  informa- 
tional material. 

A picture  or  dramatization  of  Eskimos  sitting  on  sleeping  bench  eating  raw  or  frozen 
meat  or  fish,  and  cutting  off  each  bite  near  the  mouth. 

A Play:  How  Eskimo  father  goes  out  on  a caribou  or  seal  hunt  for  a starving  family. 
In  a dark  and  cold  igloo — no  seal  oil. 

Starting  off  on  the  hunt  dressed  in  white  cloth  and  carrying  a white  cotton 
sail. 

Advancing  on  the  seal  making  little  humming  noises,  moving  only  when 
the  seal  is  not  watching. 

Preparing  the  feast  and  calling  in  the  neighbors. 

Problem  Area.  Eskimo  Travel. 

1.  Models  of  boats — kayaks,  umiaks,  whale  boats,  and  power  boats.  Background  of 
water  and  floating  sea  ice.  Ships  coming  in  to  a trading  post. 

2.  Komatiks  loaded  for  a hunting  trip.  This  requires  winter  scenery. 

3.  A summer  hunt.  Dogs  and  people  on  foot  carrying  all  their  camping  and  hunting 
equipment  on  their  backs  in  packs. 


Scene  1. 
Scene  2. 

Scene  3. 

^ Scene  4. 
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CONCEPTS  AND  SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

SCIENCE 

1.  Discuss  how  snow  blocks  for  snow  houses  are  put  together.  Reasons  for  this  method 
which  is  the  same  as  the  method  for  laying  bricks.  Experiment  to  show  that  this 
method  makes  a stronger  house.  Make  blocks  out  of  plasticine,  asbestos  powder  or 
plastic  styrofoam.  Make  the  wail  of  one  snowhouse  with  one  row  of  bricks  directly 
on  top  of  the  first  row,  and  so  on.  Make  the  second  model  with  alternate  rows  over 
each  other,  and  then  join  in  the  second  row  coming  in  the  middle  of  each  block  of 
experimental  material. 


2.  Practice  finding  and  identifying  animal  tracks  thus  duplicating  the  experiences  of  an 
Eskimo  boy.  Exploring  Science  Three — Thurber,  p.  76. 

3.  Finding  your  way  in  the  North.  Use  of  magnets,  magnetic  poles,  and  compasses. 
Exploring  Science — Thurber,  pp.  132-144. 

4.  Tundra  or  reindeer  moss.  Find  out  as  much  about  this  as  possible.  Because  it  is  on 
this  moss  that  the  reindeer  feed  it  is  very  important.  Note:  This  moss  is  grayish 
green  in  color.  Each  part  opens  out  very  much  as  sweet  coltsfoot  does.  When  it  rains 
this  moss  becomes  as  slippery  as  ice.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  your  footing  in 
walking  over  it.  When  dry  it  crumbles  to  dust  in  your  hand.  The  reindeer  or  caribou 
have  no  difficulty  in  walking  over  it  at  any  time.  They  find  it  a most  delicious  food. 
When  the  moss  is  covered  with  snow  they  scrape  off  the  snow  with  their  hoofs  and 
eat  it  hungrily. 

5.  Birds  in  the  North.  Where  do  they  come  from?  Refer  to  the  article  in  the  Canadian 
Geographical  Journal  for  October  1951,  “Wild  Wings  Over  the  Tundra”.  The  Yellow 
Ptarmigan  stays  in  the  North  all  winter,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  no  longer  the  Yellow 
Ptarmigan — it  turns  as  white  as  the  snow  around  it. 

7.  Protective  coloration  as  it  applies  to  the  birds  and  animals  in  the  North. 

8.  With  the  use  of  an  actual  thermometer  record  daily  temperatures.  Compare  these 
temperatures  with  different  parts  of  the  North.  See  table  of  average  temperatures. 

9.  Seasons  are  four,  such  as  ours  but  come  at  different  times  in  different  parts  of  the 
Arctic.  Reasons  for  this.  Their  seasons  are  not  the  same  as  ours,  as  our  seasons  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  people  in  more  southern  climes. 

Winter:  Time  of  Darkness:  Approximately  3 months. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Baffin  Island  the  sun  dips  and  disappears  below  the  horizon 
early  in  November.  From  then  until  January  the  only  sign  that  it  has  not  disappeared 
entirely  is  a slight  lightening  of  the  sky  at  noon  if  the  weather  is  clear.  A full  moon 
in  an  afternoon  sky  would  give  welcomed  light,  but  if  there  is  no  moon  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night,  or  if  the  sky  is  overcast,  the  land  is  very  dark  indeed.  All  the  land 
inside  the  Arctic  circle  experiences  some  time  of  total  darkness.  At  the  North  Pole 
there  is  six  months  of  it.  November,  December,  January,  February  and  March  are  the 
months  spent  in  hunting  and  trapping  the  white  fox. 

Spring:  On  the  twenty-first  of  March  in  this  area  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  in 
length.  When  the  sun  appears  again  the  people  are  very  happy,  and  journey  far  and  wide. 

They  do  not  keep  still.  The  change  into  spring  and  summer  as  in  Alberta  is  gradual. 

Summer:  A wonderful  time.  The  sun  never  drops  below  the  horizon.  Flowers  grow; 
berries  bloom  and  ripen,  birds  nest  and  sing  and  the  world  is  alive  with  their  song. 
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Autumn:  Sun  dips  below  the  northern  horizon  for  the  first  time  in  three  months.  Each 
day  the  sun  rises  a little  farther  to  the  east  rather  than  the  north-east,  and  sets  a little 
farther  to  the  west  rather  than  the  north-west.  During  these  days  there  is  great  gathering 
and  storing  of  food  to  get  ready  for  winter. 

10.  Different  ways  of  producing  heat.  Compare  this  with  the  Eskimo  way.  Find  out  how 
electricity  is  produced  for  some  Eskimo  schools  in  the  far  North. 

11.  Continue  globe  study  with  particular  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  globe  at  the  North 
Pole  and  the  effect  this  has  on  distance  as  you  go  farther  north. 

Clouds:  pp.  100-112  in  Thurber  (Exploring  Science  Three). 

13.  The  Northern  Sky  with  particular  attention  to  Northern  Lights.  Note  games  that  the 
Eskimo  children  play  with  these  lights. 

14.  Do  riddles  on  page  132  of  Science  Everywhere  by  Craig  and  Lembach. 

15.  Do  you  like  to  invent?  Did  you  know  that  Eskimos  have  some  very  wonderful  inven- 
tions? Here  are  some  of  them: 

a.  A bow  drill  for  making  fire  or  boring  holes  in  ivory. 

b.  A throwing  board  and  dart  for  catching  little  birds. 

c.  A knife  made  of  walrus  ivory  for  cutting  snow. 

d.  Snow  goggles  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  sun  made  of  wood  or  bone. 

e.  Little  skin  shoes  to  put  on  a dog’s  feet  to  keep  them  from  being  cut  by  the  hard  ice. 

f.  Skin  linings  hung  inside  their  houses  to  keep  them  warmer. 

g.  Kayaks. 

h.  The  ulu. 
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ARITHMETIC 


$1.75 
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To  Buy  at  the  Store 


Flour  

bag 

$ 1.98 

Ship’s  Biscuit  

oro. 

$ .95 

Orange  Juice 

tin 

.55 

Tomato  Juice  

tin 

.45 

Grapefruit  Juice 

tin 

.65 

Lard  

Pkg. 

.98 

Needles  

.25 

Thread  

.25 

Cotton  (for  Parka  covers) 

yd. 

1.49 

White  Cotton  for  Seal  Blinds 

1.25 

Rifle  

65.00 

Fish  Hooks  

1.00 

Coal-Oil 

gal. 

1.43 

Primus  Stove  

21.85 

Gasoline 

gal. 

1.75 

Oil  Stove  Heater  

35.00 

Blanket  

25.00 

Wool  Parka  

18.75 

Cap  

3.50 

Mittens  

2.65 
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TRADING  POST 


Name  of  Post Date 

Sold  to  


Clerk  Cash  Credit  Posted 

No.  Sale  Sale 


Quan.  Items  Purchased 

Price 

Total 

3 bars  soap 

.15 

.45 

1 pkg.  pablum 

.55 

.55 

3 box  matches 

1.05 

2 yd.  duffle 

6.25 

12.50 

1 tin  molasses 

.50 

.50 

2 lb.  jam 

1.30 

Total 

16.35 

Previous  Balance 

New  Balance 
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ARITHMETIC  PROBLEMS 


1.  The  Eskimo  boy  trapped  4 white  foxes.  Each  fox  was  worth  $5.00.  How  much  money 
would  the  boy  get  for  the  four  foxes? 

2.  The  boy  bought  the  items  on  the  enclosed  bill.  Would  he  have  enough  money  to  pay 
the  bill?  Would  he  get  any  change?  If  so,  how  much? 

3.  The  father  of  the  boy  had  trapped  6 white  foxes.  He  bought  3 packages  of  sugar  at 
75c  a package,  2 tins  of  coffee  at  $1.75  a tin,  4 lbs.  of  tea  at  $1.89  a lb.,  2 boxes 
of  ammunuition  at  $3.10  a box.  How  much  money  did  he  spend? 

4.  The  mother  came  to  the  store.  She  sold  a parka  to  the  trader  for  $25.00.  Which 
one  in  the  family  had  earned  the  most  money? 

5.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  goods  for  sale.  How  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  a 
bag  of  rolled  oats,  1 tin  of  milk,  and  1 bag  of  sugar. 

6.  What  would  you  pay  for  1 package  of  tea,  1 bag  of  rolled  oats,  and  1 box  of  pablum? 

7.  Pretend  that  you  have  just  sold  a white  fox  skin  for  $5.00.  If  you  bought  a package 
of  tea,  how  much  change  would  the  trader  give  you? 

8.  Could  you  buy  1 yard  of  duffle  for  1 fox  skin? 

9.  How  much  ammunition  could  you  buy  for  1 fox  skin? 

10.  If  you  had  $1.00  left  how  many  boxes  of  matches  could  you  buy? 


READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


Exercises 


1.  Materials  for  Building  Eskimo  Houses: 
materials  for  Eskimo  houses. 

stones  pieces  of  bark 

bricks  panes  of  glass 

flat  rocks  pieces  of  skin 

whalebone  stucco 


Write  all  the  words  that  are  true  building 

poles  driftwood 

snow  blocks  sods 
thirty  poles  tied  together 
transparent  skin 


2.  Arrange  these  sentences  in  the  correct  order  for  making  an  igloo. 

1.  The  Eskimo  draws  a circle  upon  the  snow  the  size  that  he  wants  his  house  to  be. 

2.  The  Eskimo  tests  the  snow  to  see  if  it  is  hard  enough  to  make  blocks. 

3.  The  Eskimo  thrusts  his  spear  into  the  snow  to  see  if  he  is  building  upon  frozen 
ground  or  ice. 

4.  He  makes  each  snow  block  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  four  inches  thick. 

5.  A man  building  a house  alone  works  inside  the  circle. 

6.  Each  ring  of  blocks  is  just  a little  smaller  than  the  ring  below  it. 

7.  The  men  cut  the  snow  blocks  with  snow  knives  made  of  walrus  ivory,  or  saws 

that  they  bought  at  the  trading  post. 

8.  The  last  ring  is  so  small  that  it  takes  but  one  key  block  to  fill  up  the  hole  in  the 
centre. 

9.  On  the  south  side  of  the  igloo  a hole  is  cut  for  a door. 

10.  Light  comes  from  blocks  of  fresh  water  ice  or  panes  made  from  animal  skins  that 
have  been  scraped  very  thin. 
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11.  Tunnels  are  made  after  the  igloo  is  finished. 

12.  Eskimos  can  live  in  this  new  house  for  a few  weeks. 

Any  of  the  problems  could  be  used  for  reading  exercises  in  the  same  way. 

Find  the  answer  to  each  question: 

1.  Eskimos  are  good  hunters  because: 

a.  they  think  that  hunting  is  very  good  sport. 

b.  they  must  hunt  in  order  to  get  food  and  clothing. 

c.  they  must  protect  themselves  from  wild  animals. 

2.  They  wear  fur  clothes  because: 

a.  they  do  not  like  the  feeling  of  cloth. 

b.  they  think  that  they  look  well  in  furs. 

c.  fur  is  the  best  clothing  material  to  keep  out  the  cold  wind. 

3.  Eskimos  eat  seal  meat  because 

a.  they  do  not  like  beef,  pork  or  lamb. 

b.  seals  are  plentiful  in  Eskimo  land. 

c.  seals  are  raised  on  Eskimo  farms. 

4.  Eskimos  keep  dogs  because: 

a.  they  need  dogs  for  drawing  sleds. 

b.  they  are  very  fond  of  pets. 

c.  the  dogs  scare  away  wild  animals. 

5.  The  Eskimos  live  in  tents  in  the  summer  because: 

a.  tents  are  cooler  than  igloos. 

b.  they  are  fond  of  camping  out. 

c.  they  move  about  in  summer. 

Reading  to  FofEow  Directions: 

I am  an  animal  with  thick,  white  fur.  Because  I am  so  white  it  is  hard  to  see  me 
against  the  snow  and  ice.  I live  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  What  do  you  think  I am? 

I am  a polar  bear,  of  course.  Draw  me.  Please  draw  a fish  for  me  to  eat.  Color  the 
sky  around  me  blue.  Draw  me  sitting  on  a large  white  ice  pan.  Draw  some  streaks  of 
bluish  green  water  near  the  ice  pan.  Be  sure  to  print  my  name  over  the  picture. 

Match  the  words  in  the  first  column  with  the  sentences  or  phrases  in  the  second 


column: 

1.  Walking  unknown  in  Eskimo  Land. 

2.  Dogs  often  used  to  carry  people  to  and  from  Eskimo 

Land. 

3.  Kayak  used  to  carry  loads  overland  in  summer. 

4.  Dog  sled  used  by  the  richer  Eskimos. 

5.  Umiak  used  to  travel  over  snow  in  winter. 
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6.  Motorboats  open  boat  for  many  persons  (women’s  boat). 

7.  Aeroplane  boat  that  holds  one  person  only. 

8.  Cars  and  trains  how  Eskimos  travel  overland  in  summer. 


Technical  Skills 

1.  Find  all  the  words  that  have  the  sound  of  o as  in  Eskimo, 

go  do  snow  does  Eskimo  slow 

now  show  how  bow  so  throw 

2.  Write  all  the  words  that  rhyme  with  seal, 

wheel  steal  hear  heard  feel 

kneel  neat  next  spill  teal 

3.  Write  all  the  words  that  rhyme  with  bear, 

hear  air  fair  tear  rare  near 

steer  hair  flare  fear  mare  dare 

4.  Word  building. 

hare In  place  of  the  letter  h in  hare  write — d — m — t — f 

dog In  place  of  the  letter  d in  dog  write — 1 — f — h — b — fr.  Draw  a picture  beside 

each  word  you  have  made. 

sled In  place  of  the  letters  si  write — 1 — t — r — f 

block In  place  of  the  letters  bl  write — cl — r — kn — cr 

spear — In  place  of  the  letters  sp  write — cl — n — f — d — sm 

5.  From  this  list  of  words  write  all  the  words  that  have  the  sound  ou  as  in  house, 

mouse  south  cold  douse  announce  snow 

louse  frost  cow  mouth  month  drought 

6.  Word  variants — adding  y e.g.  snowy,  windy,  rainy,  hairy.  Add  y to  the  rest  of  these 
words: 

a.  chill  bush  rust  health  scratch  string 

fish  smell  cloud  bead  stick  steam 

b.  To  add  y when  a vowel  comes  before  the  last  consonant  you  double  the  final 
consonant  and  add  y. 

Add  y to  the  following  words:  sun,  fun,  fog,  slop,  star. 

c.  to  add  y to  a word  ending  in  e you  drop  the  last  e and  then  add  y,  e.g.  ice — icy, 
noise — noisy. 

Add  y to  these  words:  rose,  scare,  shake,  smoke. 

Which  is  the  right  word,  saw  or  seen,  for  each  of  these  sentences? 


1.  The  children  a polar  bear. 

2.  They  had  many  polar  bears  in  their  Northern  home. 


3.  The  baby  Eskimo  had  not  one. 


cow 

bow 

heal 

real 

gear 

obey 
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4.  Oh  dear,  I never  that  bear,  he  cried. 

5.  “I  a seal,’‘  said  the  little  brother. 

6.  “And  I a herd  of  caribou, “ said  Father.  “That  is  the  best  of  all.” 

7.  “But  I have  never anything,”  said  Mother.  “All  that  I have is  your 

new  winter  suits.” 


VOCABULARY 


Some  Common  Eskimo  Words 


kidaluk oil  lamp.  Either  seal  oil  or  whale  oil  is  used  in  this  lamp. 

komatik dog  sled. 


artiggi — inner  parka  which  is  made  with  the  soft  fur  of  a young  caribou  next  to 
the_skiiL ^ ^ 

kulatik outer  parka  which  is  made  with  the  fur  side  outside. 

aluk any  food  that  can  be  eaten  with  a spoon. 

muktuk the  crunchy  skin  of  the  narwhal. 

ugrug bearded  seal. 


Use  of  These  Words 

1.  Put  these  words  in  their  dictionaries  which  all  Grade  Ill’s  should  start  to  make  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

2.  When  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  these  words 
give  a matching  exercise. 

3.  Make  a little  book  called  “Eskimo  Words”.  Put  in  these  words  with  illustrations  by 
each. 
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This  is  an  exercise  in  vocabulary  knowledge  that  can  be  used  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
enterprise.  It  could  be  used  as  an  oral  language  exercise  for  practice  in  forming  good 
sentences  or  it  could  be  used  as  a written  exercise  after  the  oral  exercise  has  been  done. 

To  play  the  game  children  shut  their  eyes  in  turn.  The  leader  puts  a pointer  in  the 
hand  of  the  other  child  who  moves  it  around  the  circle  until  the  leader  says  “Stop”.  The 
child  then  open  his  eyes,  and  tells  a sentence  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  Reading  Exercise  could  be  done  this  way:  A Matching  Exercise,  as  shown  on 
other  pages,  or  as  a True-False  Test  as  below: 

V 

^ 1.  A komatik  is  the  outside  parka  of  a winter  suit. 

2.  An  igloo  is  an  kind  of  house  in  Eskimo  Land. 

3.  A bow-drill  is  a tool  used  for  striking  fire  or  boring  holes. 

4.  A kidaluk  is  a coal-oil  lamp. 

^ 5.  An.artiggi  is  the  inner  parka. 

6.  An  ulu  is  the  women’s  knife. 

7.  An  igloovik  means  snowhouse  in  Baffin  Land. 

8.  A caribou  is  a kind  of  fish. 
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9.  A walrus  is  a sea  mammal  with  ivory  tusks. 

10.  Ugrug  is  a polar  bear  rug  to  put  on  the  floor. 

11.  Aluk  means  any  food  that  can  be  eaten  with  a spoon. 

12.  Sorrel  is  a sour-tasting  plant  that  grows  in  the  short  summer. 

13.  Ptarmigan  is  an  animal  like  the  polar  bear. 

14.  Primus  stove  is  a coal-oil  burning  stove  that  Eskimos  can  buy  at  the  trading  post. 

15.  The  kayak  is  a very  cleverly  made,  one-passenger  boat. 

16.  The  umiak  is  the  name  given  to  fur-lined  boots. 

17.  The  musk-ox  is  a large  woolly  animal  that  is  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic. 

18.  The  narwhal  is  a whale  that  has  a horn  like  a unicorn. 

19.  A wolverine  has  fur  that  is  good  for  trimming  parka-hoods. 

Note:  This  exercise  may  be  dictated  by  the  teacher.  The  children  will  write  True  or 
False  for  their  answers. 


LANGUAGE 


Creative  Writing 

1.  After  authentic  Eskimo  poems  have  been  read,  and  a great  deal  of  interesting  infor- 
mation has  been  absorbed,  encourage  the  children  to  make  their  own  Eskimo  poems. 
These  could  be  sung  to  the  music  of  the  drum  beat  (made  by  the  drum  that  they  have 
made). 

2.  Create  an  imaginary  adventure  that  might  happen  to  an  Eskimo  boy  or  girl.  Such 
titles  as  these  would  be  offered  only  as  suggestions:  When  the  Walrus  Attacked  the 
Kayak;  A Surprising  Berry  Hunt;  An  Escape  from  a Polar  Bear;  The  Seal  that  Got 
Away;  The  Lost  Caribou. 

3.  Composing  riddles.  Riddles  are  a useful  device  in  any  enterprise.  They  show  the 
amount  of  information  gathered.  In  this  enterprise  attempt  to  have  the  children  com- 
pose longer  sentences.  Instead  of  saying,  ‘T  am  a polar  bear.  I am  white.  I live  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic,”  encourage  them  to  say  “I  am  a white  polar  bear  that  lives  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic.” 

4.  Keep  all  creative  material  in  a booklet  to  be  given  to  the  parents  at  the  culmination. 
These  booklets  might  be  in  the  form  of  a snowhouse,  a sod  house,  a kayak,  a umiak, 
etc. 


Other  Written  Language 

1.  Write  letters  to  Eskimo  children  who  are  in  the  Camsell  Hospital,  letters  to  Eskimo 
children  at  the  Coppermine  school  or  the  Aklavik  school,  etc.  This  might  arise  as  an 
activity  after  some  service  has  been  rendered  to  these  children,  such  as  a Valentine 
Box  on  Valentine’s  Day. 


Formal 

1.  Continue  with  the  correct  forms  for:  Story,  Letter,  Rhyme  and  Report.  These  forms 
need  constant  attention  in  Grade  Three. 

2.  Teach: 

a.  where  and  wear.  Where  will  come  in  use  when  writing  about  hunting  trips.  Wear 
will  be  needed  when  clothing  is  the  topic. 
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b.  knew  and  new.  Always  in  general  use. 

c.  shoot  and  shot.  Differences  in  usage  here.  Also  different  uses  of  shoot,  such  as 
taking  a picture,  or  a candid  camera  shot. 

d.  sew  and  so.  In  connection  with  the  handiwork  of  the  Eskimo  woman. 


Oral  Language 

Note:  The  development  of  the  sentence  sense  is  an  important  phase  of  Grade  Three 
work.  Give  much  practice  in  this  skill. 

1.  Use  correct  and  simple  sentences  to  answer  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  and  the 
classmates. 

2.  Practice  oral  reports  of  not  more  than  three  simple  sentences.  Information  in  these 
will  be  obtained  from  child’s  reading,  pictures  or  films  and  film  strips. 

3.  The  oral  reports  may  be  organized  into  “Experience  Charts”.  These  charts  will  be 
useful  for  many  reading  exercises. 

4.  Make  up  riddles  about  Eskimos,  their  food,  games,  etc. 

5.  Make  sentences  using  some  of  the  unusual  words  that  pupils  have  learned. 


HEALTH 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  Rules  for  Us  and  the  Eskimo  Children 

1.  Sleep  tight — ten  hours  each  night  with  windows  open  wide.  Why  do  you  sleep  with 
windows  wide  open?  In  a snowhouse  could  windows  be  open  wide?  Why  not?  How 
then  do  the  Eskimos  get  fresh  air  in  their  houses?  What  happens  when  they  do  not 
get  fresh  air?  Note  that  when  seal-oil  lamps  or  primus  stoves  go  out,  the  Eskimo 
knows  that  he  will  become  ill  if  he  does  not  get  fresh  air  immediately.  Do  experi- 
ments on  pages  48  to  50,  56  to  57,  to  show  that  lamps  and  fires  need  fresh  air  to  make 
them  burn.  Exploring  Science  Book  Three — Thurber. 

What  happens  when  you  do  not  get  ten  hours  sleep  at  night?  How  do  you  feel? 
Do  you  think  that  the  Eskimo  always  gets  ten  hours  of  sleep?  How  about  the  time 
of  the  Long  Night  when  the  sun  never  shines?  If  the  Eskimo  children  do  not  attend 
school  they  have  no  idea  of  time,  and  often  sleep  all  day.  In  the  summer,  the  time  of 
the  Long  Day,  the  Eskimo  children  and  their  parents  need  this  Health  Rule.  The 
children  glory  in  the  sun,  the  grass,  the  flowers  and  birds.  If  the  fathers  and  mothers 
do  not  send  them  to  bed  they  get  thin,  tired,  and  sick  from  lack  of  sleep. 

2.  Drink  at  least  six  glasses  of  water  a day.  Where  do  you  get  your  drinking  water? 
How  do  you  know  that  it  is  pure  and  safe  to  drink?  If  you  get  your  water  from  a tap 
how  do  you  know  that  it  is  pure?  If  you  get  your  water  from  a well  how  do  you 
know  that  it  is  pure?  Where  do  Eskimos  get  their  drinking  water — in  the  summer — 
in  the  winter?  When  is  their  drinking  water  the  safest?  How  do  you  know? 

3.  Drink  at  least  three  glasses  of  milk  a day.  Do  you  do  this?  Why  should  you  do  this? 
Can  Eskimos  get  milk  to  drink?  Yes.  How?  Where?  Are  there  any  reindeer  where 
our  Eskimos  live? 

4.  Clean  your  teeth  after  every  meal.  Why  should  you  do  this?  Do  Eskimo  children  do 
this?  What  are  some  good  foods  to  build  strong  teeth?  What  are  foods  that  are  not 
good  for  the  teeth?  What  kind  of  foods  do  most  Eskimos  eat?  Is  meat  that  is  eaten 
raw,  frozen  or  cooked  good  for  the  teeth?  (Note:  The  chief  dental  defect  of  Eskimos 
until  they  began  to  eat  the  food  of  the  white  man  was  the  wearing  down  of  the  teeth 
from  the  chewing  of  animal  skins  to  make  them  soft.) 
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5.  Eat  the  right  kind  of  food.  Did  you  eat  the  right  kind  today?  What  are  the  best  foods 
for  you?  What  very  valuable  foods  are  the  Eskimos  seldom  able  to  get?  From  what 
foods  do  Eskimos  get  the  right  vitamins?  Do  you  take  “bottled  sunshine”  in  the 
winter  time?  Do  the  Eskimos  take  cod-liver  oil?  (They  get  much  Vitamin  D from  seal 
oil  and  whale  oil  of  which  they  eat  a very  great  deal  in  the  winter  time.) 

6.  Keep  your  cold  at  home.  Why  should  you  do  this?  Do  Eskimos  catch  cold  germs 
from  each  other?  Why?  Does  each  Eskimo  child  have  his  own  bedroom?  Can  they 
prevent  sicknesses  as  well  as  we  can? 

7.  Fresh  food.  How  do  we  keep  our  foods  from  freezing?  Have  Eskimos  any  of  these 
things?  What  could  they  use  instead  of  a “refrigerator”  or  “deep  freeze”?  How  do 
Eskimos  keep  food  during  the  time  of  the  Long  Day? 

8.  Play  outdoors  in  the  sunshine.  Continue  to  contrast  our  way  with  that  of  the  Eskimos. 

9.  Is  “What  to  Do  when  Frozen”  a Health  Rule?  Could  we  use  this  rule  too? 

Note;  Use  these  Health  Rules  for  Language.  A chart  could  be  made  or  two  charts 
to  show  the  contrasts,  and  the  reasons  for  these.  If  face,  nose  or  ears  get  frozen  do  not 
rub.  That  will  make  it  worse.  At  first  sign  of  freezing  cover  the  part  and  leave  alone. 

When  feet  and  hands  are  clean  and  dry  they  are  hard  to  freeze.  Keep  feet  and  hands 
clean  in  cold  weather.  Keep  socks  and  mitts  clean  and  dry.  If  feet  get  wet  change  to 
dry  socks  at  once.  Do  not  wait  for  a warm  place  to  change.  If  you  freeze  your  feet  put 
them  in  cold  water.  Do  not  rub.  Make  sure  frozen  part  is  clean.  Boil  seal  oil  and  let 
it  get  cold,  boil  thin  cloth  (cotton).  Soak  the  cold  cloth  in  the  seal  oil  and  wrap  the  foot. 
Keep  the  covering  loose. 

Be  sure  that  only  very  clean  hands  are  used  to  dress  the  frozen  foot.  Change  dressing 
every  day.  If  frozen  badly  get  the  doctor  or  nurse  as  soon  as  you  can. 
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INFORMATIONAL  MATERIAL 


ESKIM3  ART 


Eskimo  carvings  are  becoming  very  well-known  throughout  many  parts  of  Canada. 
You  may  have  a piece  in  your  own  home,  or  have  seen  them  at  stores,  or  handicraft 
exhibits  or  even  in  hospitals  where  Eskimos  are  patients.  During  the  last  few  years 
Eskimos  have  been  encouraged  to  sell  their  carvings  in  order  to  bring  in  some  income  when 
white  Arctic  fox  has  been  scarce. 


Skill  in  carving  is  not  confined  to  a few  Eskimos.  A large  number  of  them  in  the 
districts  where  suitable  stone  can  be  found  do  this  carving.  They  work  during  the  long 
dark  winter  days  in  their  snowhouses,  and  on  their  camp  sites  during  the  days  of  the  seal 
hunt.  When  a carving  is  finished,  it  is  wrapped  in  skin  and  put  carefully  away.  It  is  not 
brought  out  for  show  unless  a strong  request  is  made.  Even  when  the  request  is  made, 
the  Eskimo  is  very  apologetic  for  his  work,  and  claims  that  the  work  of  many  others  is 
much  superior  to  his. 


The  Eskimo  still  uses  primitive  methods  and  tools  for  his  carving.  Often  a piece  of 
scrap  metal  fastened  into  a bone  handle  serves  as  a carving  tool.  A steel  needle  is  used 
for  an  etching  tool  for  fine  detail.  The  bow  drill  is  still  used  for  boring  holes.  These 
simple  tools  force  them  to  use  the  natural  shape  of  the  material  to  best  advantage,  and 
encourage  bold  and  simple  lines. 


Most  Eskimos  finish  their  carving  in  full  detail  on  all  sides.  They  do  not  imitate 
each  other,  but  try  to  do  original  work.  If  a man  has  done  one  animal  well,  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  this  again.  He  knows  that  he  can  do  it  and  wants  to  try  something  else. 


After  the  stone  has  been  carved  and  drilled  into  the  desired  shape,  a rough  stone  or 
sometimes  sand  is  used  to  attain  a finish.  Then  the  carving  is  submerged  in  seal-oil  for 
two  days  to  let  the  oil  soak  well  into  the  stone  and  darken  it.  After  the  soaking  it  is 
rubbed  to  its  final  smoothness  with  stone  dust  and  polished  by  hand. 


The  people  on  the  east  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  are  fortunate  in  having  a good  supply 
of  soapstone  and  serpentine  rock  near  them.  These  are  the  stones  most  suitable  for  carv- 
ing. Soapstone  is  the  material  from  which  many  make  their  seal-oil  lamps.  The  Eskimo 
word  for  this  stone  is  one  which  means  “a  material  for  making  kettles.”  Serpentine  is 
a dark  green  marble-like  rock,  sometimes  mottled  or  spotted  with  other  colors  as  is  the 
skin  of  a snake. 


The  people  of  Baffin  Island  are  not  so  fortunate.  They  have  to  journey  many  miles 
by  boat  to  find  suitable  stone  for  carving.  Sometimes  this  stone  is  under  fifteen  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide.  They  wait  patiently  for  low  tide  and  then  knock  off  as  much  of  this 
rock  as  their  boats  will  carry.  They  can  gather  this  stone  for  only  two  months  of  the  year. 
The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  locked  fast  under  ice. 


It  is  surprising  how  many  Eskimos  are  skilled  in  carving,  but  carving  is  not  the  only 
craft  in  which  they  excel.  Eskimo  clothing  is  a well-developed  art.  Their  parkas,  boots, 
and  trousers  tailored  perfectly  from  caribou  skin  cannot  be  equalled  for  comfort  and 
warmth.  The  slim  kayak  is  said  to  be  the  world’s  most  perfectly  devised  water-craft.  The 
seal-oil  lamp,  the  harpoon,  and  fish  spear  are  unusual  and  interesting  in  their  design,  and 
perfectly  suited  to  their  uses. 
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The  Mace  of  the  Northwest  Territories 


Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  the  Mace  of  the  Northwest  Territories  when  it  was  on 
exhibit  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Edmonton.  This  Mace  is  an  example  of  the  skill 
of  the  Eskimo  in  an  art  form. 


The  most  skilled  carvers  of  the  Eastern  Arctic  were  selected  for  this  task.  At  first 
they  were  much  amused  by  it  all,  and  called  it  “the  little  plaything”.  After  they  under- 
stood the  significance  of  the  mace  and  learned  that  it  had  often  been  used  to  protect  kings 
from  their  enemies,  they  called  it  “the  big  club”. 


This  mace  is  made  of  free  copper  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  whalebone, 
and  a narwhal  tusk  from  Foxe  Peninsula,  muskox  horns  from  Ellesmere  Island,  pure  gold 
from  the  mines  of  the  Mackenzie  District,  an  Eskimo  harpoon,  porcupine  quillwork  from 
Yellowknife  and  oak  from  the  sailing  vessel  of  an  early  explorer. 


When  all  the  material  had  been  gathered  together,  the  selected  carvers  worked  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 


An  eighty  pound  block  of  pure  copper  was  brought  from  Cape  Dorset,  and  pounded 
into  sheets  with  rocks  and  a small  sledge  hammer.  Just  as  the  Crown  was  finished  one 
of  the  projections  broke  off.  What  were  they  to  do?  Every  scrap  of  copper  had  been 
used.  An  Eskimo  woman  came  to  the  rescue.  She  donated  a copper  kettle  that  had  been 
left  by  a Lapland  reindeer  herder  in  1921.  This  copper  was  used  to  repair  the  damage 
done  to  the  Crown.  (You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Governor-General  Massey  sent 
this  woman  a brand  new  copper  kettle.) 


The  Orb  which  surmounts  the  Crown  was  made  from  whalebone.  This  spherical  Orb 
was  made  perfectly  by  the  carvers  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  white  man’s  instruments. 


Below  the  Orb  and  Crown  a circle  of  Bowhead  whales  are  carved.  These  whales  are 
symbols  of  royalty  and  greatness.  Below  these  whales  are  four  muskox  horns  from  Elles- 
mere Island.  The  horns  did  not  match  when  found,  and  long  hours  of  carving  were 
required  to  bring  these  horns  to  the  same  size.  Discs  of  pure  gold  from  the  three  important 
gold  producing  mines  of  the  Northwest  Territories  are  interspersed  between  the  horns. 


Midway  on  the  head  is  a circular  carving  of  whalebone  in  which  are  shown  the  people 
and  animals  of  the  Arctic.  Here  you  can  see  the  muskox,  the  polar  bear,  the  white  whale, 
the  caribou,  the  walrus,  the  Eskimo  hunter,  and  the  Eskimo  mother  and  her  child. 


Beneath  this  carving  is  a band  of  porcupine  quillwork  made  by  an  Indian  woman  of 
the  Yellowknife  district.  The  base  of  the  head  is  a bowl-shaped  section  of  whalebone  with 
carvings  of  white  Arctic  fox  pelts  on  which  the  Eskimo  depends  almost  entirely  for  ready 
cash. 


The  tusk  of  a narwhal  forms  the  shaft  of  the  Mace.  The  foot  of  the  Mace  is  topped 
by  a curved  piece  of  oak  from  a ship  that  was  wrecked  on  Somerset  Island  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 


Beneath  the  oak  is  another  band  of  Indian  needlework,  and  then  there  is  the  final 
section  of  whalebone  into  which  seals  have  been  carved.  The  seal  is  the  most  important 
sea  mammal  to  the  Eskimo,  as  the  caribou  are  the  most  important  land  mammal.  Seals 
provide  them  with  meat,  skins  for  clothing  and  boots,  and  oil  for  heating  and  cooking. 


The  entire  Mace  stands  five  and  one-haK  feet  high.  All  the  parts  are  joined  together 
by  the  harpoon  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  narwhal  tusk. 
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ESKIMO  HOMES 


The  Eskimo  word  for  house  is  igloo.  In  North  Baffin  the  Eskimo  word  for  snow- 
house  is  “igloovik”. 

The  snowhouse  has  long  been  in  general  use  in  the  central  Arctic  of  Canada,  and  it 
is  a most  useful  house  for  a semi-permanent  dwelling.  Yet  it  is  slowly  losing  its  popularity 
along  with  the  tents  of  seal  and  caribou  skin. 

For  hunting  and  trapping  the  snowhouse  is  used  extensively.  This  type  of  house  can 
be  built  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  it  is  an  excellent  shelter  against  wind  and  cold.  The 
Eskimo  selects  a spot  where  there  is  firmly  packed  snow,  and  if  possible  on  ice  instead 
of  on  frozen  earth.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a house  built  on  ice  is  warmer  than  one  built 
on  frozen  soil.  The  place  he  selects  must  be  out  in  the  open.  It  is  never  among  trees, 
not  even  in  the  lee  of  a rock  or  a hill. 

As  the  seas  and  lakes  are  frozen  over  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  Eskimo  has 
very  little  trouble  in  locating  a site  for  his  house  on  the  ice.  But  of  course  in  an  emer- 
gency, such  as  a howling  blizzard,  he  builds  his  house  wherever  he  happens  to  be 

When  he  has  found  a spot  to  his  liking,  the  Eskimo  draws  a circle  with  his  snow 
knife.  He  makes  the  circle  just  the  size  that  he  wishes  his  house  to  be.  Then  he  cuts 
the  blocks  of  snow  from  the  area  inside  the  circle.  Each  block  is  approximately  four  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  The  first  row  of  blocks  is  set  up  in  a circle, 
and  is  fitted  firmly  to  the  snow  beneath.  The  next  row  is  fitted  firmly  to  the  bottom  row, 
and  so  on.  Each  row  of  blocks  slopes  slightly  inward.  The  blocks  are  laid  in  tiers  just 
as  bricks  are  laid.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  reason  for  this?  When  all  the  blocks 
are  laid,  and  the  roof  fashioned,  the  Eskimo  has  to  cut  a door  to  get  out  of  his  house  for  he 
has  built  himself  right  inside.  He  then  cuts  a small  hole  in  the  roof,  and  another  above 
the  door  to  keep  the  air  fresh  in  his  new  home. 

Even  if  the  house  is  only  a hunting  house,  it  is  not  complete  until  a porch  or  tunnel 
has  been  built  to  keep  the  cold  from  entering  the  living  quarters  when  anyone  enters. 
Sometimes  these  tunnels  are  twenty  feet  long,  and  have  a sharp  turn  at  the  outer  end  to 
keep  out  the  wind.  This  tunnel  is  very  useful  for  storage  space  as  there  is  almost  none 
within  the  house. 

A place  where  the  snow  has  been  cut  out  makes  the  main  floor  of  the  snowhouse.  On 
a higher  level  and  at  the  side  or  back  of  the  house  are  the  sleeping  benches.  These  benches 
are  made  naturally  from  the  snow  that  was  not  cut  into  blocks.  In  the  daytime  these  are 
sewing  or  sitting  benches.  They  are  covered  with  skin  and  fur  robes  and  sleeping  bags. 

There  may  be  a window  or  two  in  the  snowhouse.  These  will  be  made  of  fresh  water 
ice.  And  when  a new  snowhouse  is  built  or  the  family  moves  to  a new  campsite,  this 
window  will  be  taken  along. 

Now  the  new  igloo  is  ready  for  housekeeping.  The  mother  sets  up  her  seal-oil  lamp 
on  one  side  of  the  doorway.  If  the  daughter  has  a lamp  of  her  own,  she  may  set  it  up 
at  the  other  side  of  the  door  to  help  prepare  the  family  meals  or  boil  the  water  for  the 
popular  “mug  of  tea”. 

A snowhouse  cannot  be  used  more  than  a few  weeks  at  a time.  When  the  house 
begins  to  “ice  up”  or  if  the  walls  begin  to  drip  from  the  inside  moisture,  then  a new  house 
must  be  built. 

These  houses  at  their  best  are  always  damp.  It  is  difficult  to  dry  wet  clothing  in  this 
damp  atmosphere.  White  men  hunting  with  the  Eskimo  tell  of  coming  home  from  hunting 
with  damp  clothing,  crawling  into  a damp  sleeping  bag,  and  of  course  spending  a most 
uncomfortable  night. 
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Another  disadvantage  bf  having  an  igloo  is  that  often  it  is  very  late  before  the  snow 
is  packed  firmly  enough  to  build  a snowhouse.  In  the  meantime  these  people  are  most 
uncomfortable  in  their  tents  of  skins. 

The  9,500  Eskimos  who  live  in  Canada’s  Northland  inhabit  an  area  stretching  from 
the  mouth  of  the  MacKenzie  River  to  Labrador. 

In  the  MacKenzie  Valley  area  the  settlements  are  not  far  from  timbered  areas.  Here 
some  of  the  Eskimos  live  in  frame  houses  as  the  people  in  the  white  settlements  do. 
Others  live  in  houses  with  roofs,  doors  and  window  frames  of  wood.  The  walls  may  be 
partly  sod,  and  partly  skin. 

In  the  Eastern  Arctic  driftwood  is  available  for  the  frames  of  houses.  Often  when 
no  wood  is  available  whalebone  is  used  for  the  framework.  Over  this  framework  skins  are 
stretched  tightly,  and  doors  and  windows  are  put  in. 

Even  when  the  houses  are  made  of  wood,  the  plan  is  that  one  should  enter  the  main 
living-room  through  a series  of  compartments.  This  is  so  that  the  change  in  temperature 
will  be  gradual.  First  there  is  a shed,  then  an  outer  room,  then  a short  passage  into  the 
house  proper.  The  shed  may  consist  of  an  open  framework  covered  with  canvas.  Here  the 
dogs  may  be  fed,  and  the  wood  cut  up  for  stoves.  The  outer  room  may  be  built  of  drift- 
wood or  boards  sodded  over,  or  banked  with  snow  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  used  for 
storage  of  material  which  is  not  damaged  by  freezing  and  which  must  be  kept  away  from 
the  dogs.  Firewood,  ice  for  drinking  wateer,  barrels  of  provisions  and  dog  food  are 
kept  there.  Part  of  this  shed  would  also  be  a workshop  which  would  be  long  enough  to 
permit  the  repair  of  sleds. 

In  one  part  of  the  country  near  Baffin  Island  a settlement  of  five  igloos  has  been  found. 
These  five  igloos  were  built  of  large  stones,  slabs  of  turf,  and  an  occasional  large  bone 
from  the  carcass  of  a whale.  The  roofs  were  made  of  logs  of  driftwood  which  were  covered 
over  with  sods.  The  entrance  to  each  house  was  a narrow  passage  a few  feet  long.  In 
that  area  other  igloos  were  found.  Some  of  these  were  very  large.  The  greatest  length 
was  twenty-seven  feet,  the  greatest  width  was  fourteen  feet.  In  these  large  igloos  there 
were  three  sleeping  platforms,  one  of  them  in  an  alcove. 

Another  type  of  house  is  one  made  of  sod  with  a roof  of  caribou  or  seal-skin.  These 
skins  are  semi-transparent,  and  let  in  some  light.  Windows  may  also  be  made  of  skins. 
In  some  settlements  glass  is  available  for  windows,  but  in  many  places  blocks  of  ice  are 
used. 

Another  winter  home  was  made  of  blocks  of  snow.  The  roof  was  of  caribou  skins 
sewn  together,  and  held  in  place  by  pieces  of  thin,  peeled  tamarack  sticks.  This  house  was 
entered  through  a long  tunnel  of  snow  and  then  down  four  steps  into  the  main  igloo. 
Within  it  was  surprisingly  good  light;  there  were  four  ice  windows  set  into  the  snow  walls. 
To  heat  this  house  there  was  a small  stove  made  of  cast  iron.  The  fuel  was  stunted  willows 
that  grew  in  the  region. 

The  houses  made  of  sod  are  made  warmer  by  banking  with  blocks  of  snow  in  the 
winter  time.  Sometimes  drifting  snow  covers  the  house  entirely,  forming  a natural  pro- 
tection from  the  wind.  Remember  that  every  house  is  entered  by  a tunnel  in  the  winter 
time  whether  it  be  a frame  house,  one  of  stones  and  turf,  or  a seal-hunting  snowhouse. 

In  one  sod  house  twelve  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide,  and  about  six  feet  high,  the  walls 
were  papered  with  pages  from  Time  and  Saturday  Night.  These  pages  had  been  pasted  to 
the  wall  with  flour  and  water  paste.  The  brush  was  the  wing  of  a ptarmigan.  In  the 
corners  of  the  house  the  paper  was  damp  with  frost  and  the  door  was  frozen  to  its  frame. 
The  seal-oil  lamp  had  burned  all  night  to  keep  the  house  warm  and  now  was  almost  out. 

In  places  near  trading  posts,  canvas  house  tents  with  wooden  floors  are  used  for 
summer  homes.  In  the  winter  time  these  tents  are  banked  on  the  outside  with  thick  blocks 
of  snow.  These  tents  are  sometimes  heated  with  oil-burning  or  wood-burning  stoves. 
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As  more  white  men  come  into  the  North,  the  Eskimo  tends  to  imitate  their  ways.  The 
white  men  know  as  the  Eskimos  know  the  many  drawbacks  to  all  these  different  houses. 
Perhaps  they  can  together  find  a type  of  housing  that  will  enable  the  Eskimo  to  live  his 
life  of  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing,  and  at  the  same  time  live  comfortably  and  under 
much  better  sanitary  conditions  than  he  lives  at  the  present  time.  Will  the  new  housing 
material  be  plastic  styrofoam,  or  will  it  be  a pre-fab  material  that  will  be  most  suitable 
for  the  Eskimo  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  his  land? 

FOOD 

To  secure  an  adequate  food  supply  has  always  been  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
Eskimo  people.  Animals  such  as  the  caribou  change  their  feeding  grounds  so  often;  the 
herds  of  these  animals  may  be  lessened  because  of  disease  or  uncontrolled  hunting;  the 
hunter  may  be  handicapped  by  illness;  or  he  may  lose  his  dogs  through  accident  or  death 
and  cannot  journey  after  these  far-roaming  animals.  At  the  present  time  the  scarcity  of 
caribou  is  presenting  a problem  in  parts  of  the  North,  and  some  groups  of  Eskimos  are 
nearing  starvation.  Canadian  scientists  are  investigating  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  these  valuable  animals. 


Walrus  used  to  be  found  in  plentiful  supply.  Now  the  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
greatly  decreased. 
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Whales,  and  especially  narwhals  are  valued  as  a food,  but  cannot  always  be  found 
in  the  same  place  each  year. 

Arctic  char,  a fish  very  much  like  the  salmon  trout  can  usually  be  depended  upon, 
and  is  welcomed  in  the  spring  after  a diet  of  dried  meat  during  the  winter.  The  char  is 
often  dried,  and  is  valued  as  a food  on  hunting  trips. 

Rabbit  and  ptarmigan  are  usually  found,  and  because  of  their  appearance  when  no 
other  food  is  available,  many  a starving  family  has  been  saved. 


The  Eskimos  eat  their  meat  and  fish  frozen,  raw  or  cooked  over  a kudilik  or  seal 
oil-lamp.  If  furs  are  plentiful  they  may  use  a coal-oil  primus  stove  which  they  can  pur- 
chase at  the  trading  post. 

Here  are  some  of  their  favorite  foods: 

1.  Raw  frozen  meat  eaten  with  chunks  of  back  fat  each  of  which  is  thawed  just  enough 
to  be  crunchy. 

2.  Muktuk,  which  is  the  thick,  crunchy  skin  of  the  narwhal  boiled  or  eaten  raw. 

3.  Muktuk  and  whale  heart  cooked  together  in  the  same  pot. 

4.  The  intestines  of  a freshly-killed  seal,  cleaned  and  chopped  to  make  a salad  rich  in 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

5.  Raw,  frozen  Arctic  char  cut  in  sections.  The  part  nearest  the  tail  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  delicious. 

6.  Caribou,  char,  rabbit  and  ptarmigan  boiled  together.  The  liquid  in  which  these  are 
cooked  is  used  as  a soup  to  commence  the  meal. 

7.  Boiled  seal  meat.  The  flippers  are  the  choicest  part,  the  ribs  next. 

8.  Seal  liver  and  heart  are  eaten  raw  immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed.  In  the  early 
spring  these  foods  are  much  prized. 

9.  Sometimes  when  a caribou  is  killed  the  stomach  will  contain  a mass  of  predigested 
lichens.  This  is  considered  a great  delicacy  by  the  Eskimos. 

10.  Fermented  seal-oil  is  stored  in  bags  made  of  the  whole  skin  of  the  seal.  The  Eskimos 
use  this  with  much  of  their  food.  This  oil  is  very  strong  in  Vitamin  D,  and  even 
the  Eskimos  have  to  be  careful  not  to  take  too  much  of  it. 
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11.  Aluk  is  a very  special  food.  At  first  it  meant  any  food  that  could  be  eaten  with  a 
spoon.  Rolled  oats  which  these  people  bought  at  the  trading  post  when  they  had  the 
money  was  called  “aluk”.  The  best  “aluk”  of  all  is  a very  special  food.  It  is  more 
of  a treat  to  the  Eskimo  than  chocolate  is  to  us.  This  is  how  it  is  made:  A quantity 
of  caribou  fat  is  put  into  a deep  tray  and  heated  gently  over  a seal-oil  lamp.  The 
Eskimo  mother  then  stirs  in  rancid  seal-oil  from  time  to  time.  Next  a half  cupful  of 
water  is  added.  The  fat  keeps  puffing  up  with  continuous  mixing.  It  is  stir-mix-stir- 
mix  for  three  hours.  Not  until  the  mixture  has  puffed  up  to  the  top  of  the  pan  does 
this  Eskimo  mother  call  the  family  to  come  with  their  spoons.  The  pan  is  passed 
around  five  times  and  everyone  is  very  happy.  Even  the  mother  forgets  how  tired 
her  arm  is  after  three  hours  of  constant  stirring. 

12.  To  make  Eskimo  ice-cream  caribou  fat  is  stirred  into  freshly  fallen  snow.  This  too, 
is  considered  a very  great  treat. 


During  the  short  Arctic  summer,  several  kinds  of  berries  can  be  found  on  many 
hillsides.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  crowberry  and  the  cranberry.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  berries  in  some  localities.  It  is  said  that  nothing  poisonous  grows  in  the 
Arctic.  During  berry  time  all  members  of  the  Eskimo  family  are  busy  gathering  these 
berries.  They  eat  them  raw,  cook  them  with  their  meat,  and  dry  them. 


There  is  also  an  important  plant  called  the  mountain  sorrel  which  grows  in  abundance. 
It  has  the  pleasantly  sour  taste  of  lemon,  and  does  contain  Vitamin  C.  The  Eskimos  eat 
it  raw,  or  the  mothers  boil  it  and  make  it  into  tea.  After  the  monotonous  diet  of  the 
winter,  they  find  this  sour  food  very  pleasant. 


In  the  spring  hundreds  of  birds  nest  in  the  North.  Eggs  now  are  an  important  food, 
and  much  time  is  spent  in  gathering  them. 


You  will  see  from  the  picture  of  the  trading  post  that  there  are  a number  of  foods 
that  can  be  secured  from  the  trader  when  they  have  skins  to  trade.  Tea  is  the  favorite 
of  all.  Each  member  of  the  family  is  given  a cup  of  tea  when  first  he  wakens  in  the 
morning.  Often  when  food  is  scarce,  hot  tea  is  all  the  hunter  takes  before  he  starts  the 
search  for  food  in  the  early  morning.  Tea  parties  are  a favorite  pastime.  If  an  Eskimo 
woman  has  a good  supply  of  tea  on  hand,  she  will  go  to  the  door  of  her  house  and  call, 
“mug  up”,  and  all  her  neighbors  will  come  flocking. 


Vitamin  enriched  flour  is  used  to  cook  bannock  which  is  cooked  over  a seal-oil  lamp 
or  primus.  The  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  is  making  a ship’s  biscuit  or 
hardtack  which  is  rich  in  vitamins.  They  hope  to  improve  the  diet  of  the  Eskimos  by  the 
use  of  this  biscuit.  When  the  trading  posts  first  supplied  food,  the  Eskimos  were  inclined 
to  live  on  tea  and  biscuits,  and  as  a result  were  not  as  healthy  as  they  had  been.  Now 
they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  diet  they  had  developed  for  themselves  when  food 
was  plentiful  was  the  best  for  them. 


N.B.  Have  the  children  check  the  list  of  the  Eskimo’s  favorite  foods.  Note  how  much 
of  it  is  eaten  raw,  and  how  many  parts  of  the  animal  are  eaten.  Draw  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  inside  parts  of  an  animal  contain  many  valuable  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Though  the  Eskimos  did  not  know  of  minerals  and  vitamins  they  have  used  the  organs 
through  necessity.  No  part  of  the  animal  was  wasted.  What  the  people  did  not  eat,  the 
dogs  did. 
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Water 


To  have  a supply  of  fresh  water  for  cooking,  and  for  making  tea  is  important  to  the 
Eskimo.  When  the  snow  is  clean  and  plentiful  they  use  this.  However,  fresh  water  ice 
yields  a more  plentiful  supply  of  water.  When  going  on  a hunting  trip  they  take  a cake 
of  ice  with  them.  If  no  fresh  water  is  available,  cakes  of  sea  ice  are  melted.  These  cakes 
are  less  salty  than  sea  water  and  can  be  used  for  tea.  In  the  summer  there  is  no  problem 
as  there  are  many  fresh  water  springs. 
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(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Archdeacon  J,  H.  Webster,  Aklavik,  N.W.T). 
A Hood  of  Wolverine 
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CLOTHSNG 


The  skin  of  the  caribou  makes  the  most  suitable  clothing  for  an  Eskimo  family.  The 
fur  of  this  animal  is  soft,  porous,  and  light.  Because  it  is  porous,  snow  and  frost  can  be 
shaken  off  very  easily.  Two  hundred  caribou  skins  are  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
Eskimo  family  for  one  year.  This  number  will  supply  them  with  their  tents,  rugs,  bed-rolls, 
clothing,  and  much  of  their  food. 

To  make  a complete  winter  outfit  for  one  man,  the  following  things  are  needed: 

The  inner  parka  or  artiggi  which  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a caribou  fawn  with  the  soft 
fur  inside  is  long,  and  should  come  down  below  the  knees.  The  outer  parka  or  kulatik 
is  made  of  the  skin  of  two-year-old  caribou  with  the  fur  outside.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  rest  of  the  clothing,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  inner  and  outer.  The  inner  made  of 
the  skin  of  the  fawn,  and  worn  with  the  fur  side  inside,  the  outer  made  of  the  older 
caribou  with  the  fur  side  outside.  The  mittens  are  made  in  the  same  way,  inner  and  outer, 
but  with  this  difference — the  mittens  for  the  children  are  often  made  with  two  thumbs 
so  that  if  one  side  becomes  wet  it  can  be  turned  around.  The  mittens  come  just  to  the 
wrist.  For  hunting  the  Eskimo  wears  a long  pair  of  gauntlets.  The  outside  parka  has 
a long  hood  which  is  trimmed  with  the  fur  of  the  wolverine,  the  sleeves,  too,  are  trimmed 
with  this  fur.  Wolverine  is  used  because  snow  and  frost  may  be  shaken  from  it  easily. 


To  complete  the  costume  are  the  stockings,  still  of  caribou  skin  for  the  hunter.  For 
the  small  children,  the  stockings  are  often  lined  with  eiderdown.  The  hunting  boots  for 
the  Eskimo  men  will  often  be  made  of  caribou,  but  the  best  material  for  the  soles  of  these 
shoes  is  made  of  ugrug  or  bearded  seal.  It  is  the  only  material  that  will  stand  wetting 
and  is  not  easily  cut  by  the  ice.  Common  seal  may  be  used  for  house  boots  but  cannot 
stand  up  to  hard  usage  as  the  ugrug  skin  can. 


Caribou  clothing  is  the  only  thing  for  the  Eskimo  to  wear  in  the  fall  and  winter,  but 
in  late  spring  and  summer  some  change  is  needed  for  skin  clothing  is  very  hard  to  care 
for  when  ice  and  snow  are  melting.  Now  many  are  able  to  wear  rubber  boots  with  insoles 
when  there  is  so  much  dampness.  It  takes  a long  time  for  the  skin  boots  to  dry.  Often 
children  have  to  stay  in  the  house  for  two  or  three  days  waiting  for  their  skin  boots  to 
dry.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  an  Eskimo  mother  to  make  enough  shoes  to  keep  a 
large  family  supplied  with  dry  foot  gear  but  the  rubber  boots  of  the  white  men  have 
come  to  the  North  to  make  the  Eskimos’  work  easier  for  them. 


The  hunters  not  only  wear  rubber  boots  from  the  trading  post,  they  wear  socks,  shirts, 
trousers  and  parkas  made  from  heavy  duffle  cloth  which  can  be  bought  at  the  trading  post 
too.  Over  this  duffle  clothing  is  worn  a wind-proof  covering. 
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Just  think  how  busy  an  Eskimo  woman  must  be  all  through  the  year,  making  the  cloth- 
ing, mending  the  clothing,  chewing  the  clothing  to  restore  its  softness  after  it  has  become 
hard  with  many  wettings.  She  has  to  keep  it  clean  as  well.  Often  this  can  be  done  by  rubbing 
it  in  the  soft  snow.  Of  late  years  the  mothers  have  been  making  over-dresses  of  brightly 
colored  cottons  to  be  worn  over  this  precious  skin  clothing.  This  lessens  the  work  for 
the  mothers,  and  the  children  love  the  gay  colors. 


But  busy  as  these  mothers  are,  they  are  not  too  busy  to  be  style  conscious.  If  visitors 
come  from  another  settlement  or  from  the  trading  post,  they  discuss  with  much  excite- 
ment the  proper  length  for  the  artiggi  this  year,  or  how  pointed  the  hood  of  the  parka 
should  be,  and  what  is  the  newest  form  of  decoration,  and  what  are  the  newest  patterns 
for  the  embroidery. 


This  is  a picture  of  an  Eskimo  wearing  a pair  of  home-made  snow  goggles.  They 
are  upon  his  forehead  at  present.  These  goggles  are  sometimes  made  of  wood,  and  some- 
times of  bone.  In  the  Arctic  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  is  so  terrific  that  if  hunters 
do  not  wear  goggles  of  some  kind,  they  become  snowblind.  Snowblindness  is  a very  pain- 
ful disease  and  may  hinder  an  Eskimo  from  getting  food  for  his  family  for  many  weeks. 
Families  have  been  known  to  starve  when  the  father  of  the  family  was  stricken  with 
snowblindness. 


Now  the  Eskimo  people  are  able  to  get  dark  glasses,  such  as  we  wear,  at  the  trading 
posts.  Both  types  of  sun  glasses  have  their  disadvantages.  The  dark  glasses  such  as  we 
wear  frost  over  in  the  frosty  weather.  When  an  Eskimo  is  wearing  the  native  goggles, 
he  cannot  see  his  feet  or  obstacles  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  If  you  were  an  Eskimo 
which  kind  would  you  choose? 


■ HOW  ESKIMOS  TRAVEL 

il.  By  boat: 

a:  The  umiak  is  a large  skin-covered  boat.  This  is  often  called  the  women’s  boat. 
Though  still  in  use  in  some  districts  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  open  whale  boat. 

b.  The  open  whale  boat  with  a mast  and  sail.  When  the  owners  can  afford  it,  gas- 
oline engines  are  fitted  to  these  boats. 

c.  If  white  fox  furs  are  plentiful  and  the  prices  good,  it  is  not  unusual  for  Eskimos 
,r  0 V to  have  38-foot  power  boats.  This  is  most  usual  in  the  Western  Arctic  near 

Herschel  Island. 
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d.  The  one-man  kayak  is  extensively  used  by  the  Eskimo.  This  boat  is  narrow,  and 
covered  completely  with  sealskin.  It  can  be  capsized,  and  the  only  discomfort 
the  occupant  will  experience  is  cold  water  on  the  hands  and  face.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  occupant  of  the  kayak  wears  a waterproof  sealskin  parka 


drawn  close  around  the  face.  The  hem  of  the  parka  is  lashed  tightly  over  the 
opening  of  the  kayak  itself.  The  boatman  sits  with  paddle  in  hand  and  spear  at 
side. 


2.  By  dog  sled  or  komatik: 

The  komatik  of  the  Arctic  is  large  and  heavy.  If  the  Eskimo  hunter  has  a good 
team  of  dogs,  eight  or  ten,  this  sled  can  carry  at  least  1000  pounds  of  supplies.  In 
the  Western  and  Central  Arctic  where  sea  ice  is  generally  smooth  and  elevations  are 


low,  dogs  are  hitched  in  a long  double  line  and  pull  as  a unit.  In  the  Eastern  Arctic 
the  sledges  are  long  and  narrow.  They  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 
In  the  Eastern  Arctic  the  dogs  are  hitched  with  the  fan  hitch — that  is  each  dog  on  a 
single  line,  the  leader  in  the  center  and  the  others  spread  out  like  a fan.  With  good 
weather,  distances  of  thirty  miles  or  more  can  be  covered  in  a day.  The  fan-hitch 
is  particularly  good  for  rough  ice  as  each  dog  can  pick  his  way  individually. 
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Dogs  in  Summer 

In  summer  when  it  is  necessary  to  travel  long  distances  for  hunting  caribou  or  fishing, 
packs  are  loaded  to  the  backs  of  the  dogs  and  the  people.  In  winter  the  dogs  often  wear 
shoes  of  skin  to  protect  their  feet  from  the  rough  ice.  In  summer  too  these  are  used  to 
protect  them  from  the  rocks. 
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Aeroplanes 


The  aeroplane  is  becoming  a familiar  sight  to  the  Eskimo.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  the  Eskimos  visit  their  traplines  by  aeroplane;  they  find  the  location  of  caribou 
herds  from  the  air;  and  whole  Eskimo  settlements  are  moved  by  air  to  where  the  caribou 
are  feeding.  This  has  been  done  in  several  instances,  and  whole  villages  are  thus  saved 
from  starvation. 


ANIMALS 

The  Narwhal: 

Have  you  ever  heard  this  rhyme? 

“The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn 
Were  fighting  for  the  Crown, 

The  Lion  beat  the  Unicorn 
All  through  the  town. 

Some  gave  them  white  bread. 

Some  gave  them  brown. 

Some  gave  them  plum  cake 
And  sent  them  out  of  town.” 

Where  can  you  see  a picture  of  the  Unicorn?  If  you  look  at  the  Coat  of  Arms  of 
Great  Britain,  you  will  see  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  facing  each  other  there.  Some  scientists 
think  that  the  horn  of  the  Unicom  is  really  the  horn  of  a narwhal.  They  think  that  sailors 
adventuring  in  Northern  waters  in  the  very  early  days  found  narwhal  horns  and  brought 
them  home  to  Britain.  They  were  so  strange  in  appearance  that  from  them  grew  the  fable 
of  the  Unicorn.  Won’t  it  be  interesting  if  the  scientists  find  that  this  is  true? 

If  an  Eskimo  is  walking  on  the  ice  in  spring  and  hears  a snoring  sound,  that  sound 
will  be  the  breathing  of  a narwhal.  Narwhals  are  small  whales  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
long.  When  young  they  are  dark  slate  in  color,  but  as  they  grow  older  this  color  changes 
to  a mottled  black  and  white  very  much  like  marble  flooring.  The  underside  of  this  animal 
is  almost  pure  white. 

Narwhals  have  two  tusks  but  it  is  only  on  the  male  that  the  tusks  are  seen,  and  then 
usually  only  one  of  them.  This  tusk  grows  out  of  the  upper  left  jaw,  a long  spirally  grooved 
spike  of  ivory.  This  tusk  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  and  is  usually  an 
overgrown  incisor  tooth.  The  Eskimos  say  that  narwhals  sometimes  get  the  toothache. 
Don’t  you  feel  sorry  for  them?  What  a lot  of  tooth  to  have  aching!  When  the  tooth  hurts, 
the  narwhal  rubs  it  on  the  rocks,  and  breaks  it  off  at  the  tip. 
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Narwhals  have  very  poor  eyesight,  but  their  hearing  is  very  acute.  A drop  of  water 
falling  on  the  deck  of  a kayak  will  send  them  diving  to  the  deepest  water.  The  best  way 
to  hunt  them  is  to  drive  them  into  shallow  water.  They  must  be  harpooned  first,  for  if  shot 
first  from  a distance,  they  will  sink  and  be  lost. 

The  Eskimos  prize  narwhal  highly.  The  amount  of  meat  and  fat  from  a large  one 
is  equivalent  to  that  from  five  or  six  seals.  Muktuk,  the  thick  outer  skin  of  the  narwhal 
is  a food  much  prized  by  the  Eskimos  or  by  anyone  else  living  in  the  Arctic  for  it  is 
rich  in  Vitamin  C.  Most  of  the  meat  is  used  for  dog  food,  although  strips  of  meat  from 
the  back  are  boiled  and  eaten.  The  long  black  sinews  of  the  narwhal  make  excellent  thread. 
These  sinews  are  superior  to  caribou  sinews  for  sewing  water-proof  seams  in  seal-skin 
boots  and  clothing. 


Other  Whales 

The  large  Greenland  whales  have  almost  disappeared,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
season  is  closed  for  the  hunting  of  these  large  sea-mammals.  Years  ago  some  Eskimos 
used  to  make  their  houses  from  the  bones  of  these  whales.  These  houses  are  seldom  found 
now. 


However,  in  addition  to  the  narwhal  there  is  the  white  whale,  which  is  a small  whale, 
too,  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length.  These  whales  are  found  in  several  Arctic  seas.  They 
are  either  shot  or  harpooned  or  are  caught  in  large  nets.  Eskimos  use  the  skin  and  meat 
of  these  animals  for  dog  food,  and  as  a change  for  themselves  from  seal  meat.  They  use 
the  whale  oil  in  the  lamps. 


Walrus  skin  is  an  inch  and  a half  thick. 


Walrus 

The  number  of  these  animals  to  be  found  in  the  Arctic  is  becoming  steadily  less. 
None  are  found  at  all  in  the  Western  Arctic.  The  R.C.M.P.  supervises  hunts  in  the  Eastern 
Arctic  to  see  that  they  are  not  slaughtered  needlessly.  Unless  Eskimos  are  very  hungry 
they  usually  prefer  any  other  meat  to  the  meat  of  the  walrus.  They  use  both  the  hide 
and  the  flesh  of  the  walrus  for  dog  food.  A walrus  when  cornered  or  wounded  becomes 
very  dangerous  and  is  much  feared  by  the  Eskimos.  He  will  charge  a hunter  and  his  kayak, 
damaging  the  kayak,  and  killing  the  hunter  with  his  sharp  tusks.  There  is  a demand  now 
for  the  ivory  of  the  walrus  to  make  Eskimo  carvings. 
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Caribou 


Look  at  the  animal  on  a twenty-five  cent  piece.  It  is  larger  than  a deer  and  smaller 
than  a moose.  In  the  caribou  family  both  the  male  and  female  carry  antlers  on  their  heads. 
These  antlers  are  a great  protection.  The  caribou  is  chocolate  brown  in  color,  wears  white 
socks,  and  is  white  around  the  tail.  This  animal  is  essential  to  the  Eskimo  for  his  survival. 


The  reindeer  of  Lapland  are  caribou  too — tame  caribou.  In  1922  the  Government  of 
Canada  imported  herds  of  reindeer  into  Northern  Canada  to  protect  the  Eskimo  from 
starvation  when  the  caribou  were  scarce  or  when  they  changed  their  course  of  migration 
and  the  Eskimos  could  not  find  them. 

At  first  Laplanders  came  with  the  reindeer  to  herd  them.  Now  the  Eskimos  them- 
selves have  learned  how  to  care  for  the  reindeer  and  have  become  efficient  herders. 


Seals 


Next  to  caribou  in  importance  to  the  Eskimo,  comes  the  seal.  Even  now,  many  Eskimo 
women  think  that  their  seal-oil  lamps  are  superior  to  any  other.  And  when  there  are  no 
seals,  the  Eskimo  house  is  dark  and  cold  without  the  warmth  and  light  of  these  lamps. 

On  North  Baffin  the  seal  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Eskimo,  for  here  the  caribou  are  not 
numerous.  All  skins  that  are  not  needed  for  clothing  are  sold  at  the  trading  post.  The 
Eskimos  receive  $1.00  for  a regular  seal,  and  $2.50  for  a young  seal. 

Seals  have  to  come  up  to  breathe.  In  the  winter  they  are  harpooned  at  their  breathing 
holes.  During  April,  May,  June  and  July  the  seals  come  up  on  the  ice  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
It  is  then  that  the  hunter  stalks  the  seal  behind  his  white  cloth  screen.  In  this  screen 
there  is  a small  slit  through  which  the  hunter  can  watch  the  movements  of  the  seal. 
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Arctic  Hares 


These  animals  are  large — twice  the  size  of  the  cotton-tail  rabbit  of  Southern  Canada. 
The  Eskimos  are  glad  to  add  these  animals  to  their  diet;  they  find  them  a welcome  change 
after  much  seal  meat  and  fat. 


In  winter  the  hares  are  white,  the  color  of  the  snow  and  ice  around  them.  In  summer 
their  fluffy  coats  turn  a mottled  brown  and  gray.  With  this  protective  coloring,  they  are 
difficult  to  find  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  summer  they  look  just  like  the  bushes  and 
grasses  around  them.  In  winter  they  blend  in  with  the  snow  and  ice.  When  a rabbit 
hears  an  approaching  sled,  he  freezes  and  becomes  just  another  lump  of  snow. 


Mosquitoes 


In  the  central  Arctic  mosquitoes  make  life  miserable  from  July  until  the  end  of  August. 
Only  on  the  tops  of  hills  where  high  winds  blow  can  one  be  free  of  these  pests.  In  the 
valleys  they  rise  up  from  the  ground  in  clouds,  getting  in  the  hair,  up  the  nose,  and  in 
the  mouth.  Here  caribou  have  been  driven  mad  by  the  biting,  stinging  swarms.  Dogs  have 
been  so  badly  bitten  that  their  eyes  have  been  swollen  shut.  Some  have  died  as  a result. 
Around  any  buildings  in  the  settlements  in  this  area,  the  sunny,  protected  walls  of  the 
houses  are  black  with  the  insects.  So  many  may  be  on  the  window  panes  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  out.  Government  officials  are  studying  the  situation  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  eliminate  these  pests. 

/ 


Polar  Bear 

/ 

/ 

This  large  white  bear  with  the  snake-like  head  is  found  on  the  Arctic  islands  but  is 
seldom  seen  on  the  mainland.  The  meat  is  used  for  dog  food  almost  entirely,  but  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  Eskimos.  The  white  men  are  afraid  of  it  because  it  is  often  dan- 
gerous to  eat  unless  it  is  very  well  cooked  (trichinosis).  The  fur  is  used  for  bedding  and 
for  robes.  And  there  is  nothing  better  than  a piece  of  polar  bear  skin  for  smoothing  the 
ice  layer  on  sled  runners. 


White  Fox 


The  trapping  of  white  foxes  has  changed  many  Eskimos  from  a wandering  people  who 
travel  about  looking  for  food,  to  a race  of  trappers.  The  number  of  foxes  varies  from  year 
to  year  as  does  the  price  which  may  be  as  low  as  $2.50  a skin  to  as  high  as  $30.00  a skin. 


Muskox 

There  are  just  a few  thousand  of  these  animals  left  and  they  are  protected  by  the 
government.  Not  even  the  Eskimos  are  allowed  to  kill  these  animals  unless  they  are 
starving.  The  animals  are  very  interesting  in  appearance,  and  are  carved  often  by  the 
Eskimo  carvers  who  like  their  flowing  lines. 
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GAMES  THAT  ESKIMO  CHILDREN  LIKE  TO  PLAY 


Many  of  the  games  that  Eskimo  children  play  are  games  that  imitate  the  activities 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  The  activities  that  they  imitate,  almost  entirely,  are  the 
activities  that  have  to  do  vrith  hunting  or  food  getting.  The  boys  and  girls  play  these 
games  together,  and  the  girls  are  as  skilled  as  the  boys. 

1.  Hunt  the  Seal.  This  game  is  about  seal  hunting  in  the  spring.  The  seal  lies  on 
his  stomach  beside  a circle  drawn  on  the  ground,  just  large  enough  for  him  to  get  inside. 
His  foreflippers  (arms)  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  circle.  The  circle  represents  the  seal’s  hole. 
The  hunters  scatter  off  in  different  directions,  and  lie  flat  on  their  stomachs.  When  the 
seal  pretends  to  sleep,  the  hunters  crawl  forward.  When  the  seal  awakens  the  hunters 
stop  moving,  but  move  their  flippers  in  order  to  resemble  a seal  more  closely.  The  most 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  when  the  seal  looks  up  he  must  not  catch  sight  of 
any  hunter  moving  forward,  or  hear  the  slightest  sound  of  a hunter’s  approach. 


When  a hunter  gets  near  enough  to  “shoot”  he  must  try  to  hit  the  seal  with  his  soft 
ball.  If  he  strikes  the  head,  the  seal  is  dead,  and  must  lie  still.  If  he  strikes  the  body  the 
seal  is  only  wounded,  and  tries  to  wriggle  into  his  hole.  If  the  seal  escapes,  the  game 
starts  over  with  the  same  person  playing  the  part  of  the  seal.  If  the  hunter  wins,  he  drags 
the  seal  home  on  the  ice,  and  pretends  to  skin  and  scrape  him.  There  is  much  fun  and 
laughter  while  this  is  being  done. 


Hunting  Seals  (The  Modern  Way).  In  many  parts  of  the  Arctic  at  the  present  time, 
the  hunters  of  the  family  dress  in  white,  and  approach  the  seal  behind  a screen  made  of 
white  cotton,  which  is  held  in  place  by  two  narrow  pieces  of  wood.  Holding  this  white  sail 
in  front  of  them,  the  hunters  advance  with  knees  bent,  toward  the  seals.  Seals  are  very 
short-sighted  animals,  and  think  that  this  white  object  is  a block  of  snow.  The  hunter  is 
careful  to  move  forward  only  when  the  seal  is  sleeping.  Because  rifles  are  used  now, 
almost  entirely,  the  hunter  does  not  have  to  get  as  near  to  the  seal.  This  modern  way 
is  easier  and  much  more  comfortable  than  the  old  method  of  crawling  on  the  ice.  In  the 
seal-hunting  season,  the  ice  was  wet  and  the  hunter  became  very  cold  and  wet.  Now  the 
children  borrow  their  fathers’  white  suits  and  white  screens,  and  play  “Hunting  the  Seal” 
in  the  modern  way. 


2.  Hunt  the  Bear.  This  is  a game  of  narrow  escapes  and  thrills.  Any  number  of 
children  can  play  this  game.  One  child  is  the  savage  bear,  the  others  are  the  hunters.  The 
hunters  try  to  “kill”  the  bear  without  getting  caught.  The  bear  tries  to  destroy  the  hunters 
without  getting  “killed”. 

The  hunters  cover  their  eyes  and  ears  while  the  bear  goes  to  hide.  In  summer  he 
hides  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  in  winter  a hole  dug  out  of  a snowbank.  The  bear  has 
many  such  holes  in  the  hard  snow,  far  apart.  These  holes  are  joined  by  tunnels.  The 
tunnels  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  hunters  for  they  never  know  from  which  of  his  holes 
the  bear  will  appear. 

When  the  bear  is  safely  hidden  the  hunters  scatter  and  walk  about,  looking  for  the 
bear,  each  holding  his  soft  ball  ready  to  “shoot”.  They  are  very  quiet  for  they  know  the 
bear  is  near,  ready  to  pounce  if  they  are  not  watchful. 


Suddenly  the  bear  comes  out  of  his  hiding  place  with  a roar.  One  of  the  hunters 
aims  and  fires  his  ball.  Other  “shots”  follow.  If  a ball  strikes  the  bear  on  the  head  or  in 
the  heart,  he  drops  dead.  The  lucky  hunter  is  the  bear  for  the  next  game. 

More  often  the  bear  jumps  up  so  fast,  and  with  so  much  roaring  that  all  the  balls  go 
wild,  or  only  wound  him.  If  wounded,  he  roars  all  the  louhder  and  fights  all  the  harder. 
Then  they  have  great  fun  as  the  bear  tries  to  catch  them,  and  eat  them  up. 
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3.  Hitting  the  Mark.  Eskimos  need  to  be  excellent  marksmen,  and  they  enjoy 
games  that  test  and  increase  this  skill.  Throwing  stones  at  small  objects  long  dis- 
tances away  is  a favorite  sport  of  both  young  and  old.  A small  stone  set  on  top  of  a 
larger  one  is  often  the  mark.  If  the  children  have  played  “duck  on  a rock”  they  will 
understand  how  this  game  is  played. 

Any  number  can  play  the  game.  Standing  in  a row,  and  waiting  his  turn,  each 
player  carefully  takes  aim,  and  throws  at  the  small  stone  on  top.  The  stone  must  be 
knocked  off  the  larger  one  by  the  thrower. 

Eskimo  boys  take  great  care  in  selecting  their  throwing  stones.  Each  boy  has  his 
own  special  stone  whcih  he  keeps  from  year  to  year  and  knows  it  as  he  knows  his  own 
hand.  He  treasures  it  too  as  a Canadian  boy  treasures  his  scout  knife. 

4.  Hunting  the  Caribou.  The  children  who  are  the  Caribou  stand  bent  over  with 
arms  hanging  straight  down  to  look  like  a caribou’s  forelegs.  They  hold  their  heads  high, 
and  toss  imaginary  antlers.  The  herd  moves  about  slowly.  Sometimes  the  Caribou  pre- 
tend to  be  feeding  with  lowered  heads.  Sometimes  they  stop  and  listen,  giving  the 
soft  snort  of  a real  caribou. 

The  Hunter  hides  behind  the  rocks,  or  behind  lumps  of  high,  rough  ice.  He  must 
not  be  seen  by  the  watchful  Caribou.  He  must  not  make  a sound  that  the  Caribou  can 
hear.  And  most  important  of  all,  he  must  watch  which  way  the  wind  blows;  for  if  he 
goes  where  the  wind  would  blow  the  scent  of  him  toward  the  Caribou,  they  would  smell 
him,  and  gallop  quickly  away.  He  must  not  make  the  slightest  sound,  for  then  too  the 
Caribou  would  gallop  away. 

Some  distance  away  there  is  a place  marked  “Safety”.  If  the  Caribou  reach  this 
place,  they  have  escaped,  and  the  Hunter  has  lost.  But  if  the  Hunter  is  patient  and  care- 
ful, he  may  get  near  enough  to  the  Caribou  to  “shoot”  his  ball.  If  he  hits  the  Caribou 
in  the  head  or  heart,  the  Caribou  immediately  falls  down  dead.  Of  course  the  other 
Caribou  run  away  to  “safety”. 

If  the  Caribou  is  hit  in  any  other  spot  but  the  head  or  heart,  he  is  only  wounded. 
Now  comes  the  fun,  for  he  must  go  through  all  the  motions  of  a wounded  animal  as  he 
tries  to  get  away.  If  he  has  been  shot  in  the  leg,  he  cannot  use  it,  but  must  hop  on  one 
foot.  The  Hunter  must  be  quick  to  dodge  the  thrashing  antlers,  and  kill  the  caribou 
with  an  imaginary  knife  before  he  gets  to  “Safety.” 
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5.  Igloo  Building.  While  still  quite  young,  children  are  taught  how  to  make  a 
small  snowhouse,  such  as  they  would  need  to  build  for  a night’s  shelter,  if  they  were 
caught  out  in  a storm  and  could  not  get  home.  When  the  children  are  skilled  in  build- 
ing igloos,  they  build  them  often  and  play  “igloo”  in  them  just  as  Canadian  children  play 
“house”. 

6.  Eskimo  Teeter-Totter.  This  game  is  for  fun  and  thrills.  If  a board  can  be 
found  it  is  placed  over  a rock  or  mound  of  earth.  A girl  stands  on  each  end  and  as  the 
board  teeters  back  and  forth  each  girl  takes  turns  jumping  high  in  the  air,  landing  on 
the  board  when  it  is  in  its  lowest  position.  The  girl  that  can  jump  the  highest  wins  this 
thrilling  game. 


7.  Cat's  Cradle.  This  game  has  a fascination  for  Eskimos  both  young  and  old. 
They  play  it  in  their  houses  during  the  long  nights.  They  start  with  the  simple  form 
that  we  know,  and  invent  many  new  and  intricate  designs  of  their  own. 


Courtesy  D.  Blair,  Hudson’s  Bay  Co. 


Here  Eskimo  children  at  Coppermine  are  playing  an  English  game;  “London  Bridge” 
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ESKIMO  EDUCATION 


Eskimo  children  have  always  gone  to  school,  but  it  has  been  Nature’s  school  con- 
ducted in  the  Great  Outdoors  that  most  of  them  have  attended.  They  learned  from  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  from  all  the  world  around  them.  If  they  had  not  learned  in 
this  way,  they  could  not  have  survived. 


As  children,  through  their  games,  they  learned  how  to  do  many  things,  that  as 
adults  they  would  need  to  know.  The  boys  learned  how  to  stalk  seals  and  caribou, 
how  to  shoot  with  a rifle,  and  in  the  early  days,  how  to  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows. 
They  learned  how  to  harpoon  seals,  and  whales,  spear  and  hook  fish,  set  traps  and  fol- 
low the  trap  line. 


The  skill  of  building  kayaks,  umiaks,  and  komatiks  had  to  be  mastered  by  them. 
The  girls  were  concerned  with  the  boat-building,  for  they  were  the  ones  who  had  to 
prepare  the  skins.  Also  both  boys  and  girls  learned  how  to  build  snowhouses  skilfully, 
and  in  record  time  when  they  were  very  young. 


And  of  course  the  girls  were  concerned  with  preparing  and  cooking  the  food.  They 
could  secure  it  too  and  were  especially  skilful  in  catching  fish.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  work  for  the  women  and  girls  was,  and  still  is,  the  preparing  and  sewing  of 
skins  into  suitable  clothing  for  the  entire  family.  The  clothing  of  the  Eskimo  has  been, 
and  still  is,  most  important  for  his  survival.  It  is  claimed  that  as  a wife  is  skilled  in  the 
household  arts  so  will  the  husband  be  successful  as  a hunter. 


There  have  been  a few  “real  schools”  in  the  Arctic  for  many  years.  These  schools 
have  been  operated  by  the  Anglican  and  Catholic  churches,  and  have  done  excellent 
work  among  the  Eskimos. 


Because  Eskimos  are  always  moving  from  place  to  place  to  hunt  and  fish,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  keep  the  children  in  school  for  any  extended  length  of  time.  Beside  the  mis- 
sion schools,  some  successful  government  day  schools  are  functioning  now  at  Cape  Dor- 
set, Coppermine,  Fort  Chimo,  Coral  Harbor,  Port  Harrison  and  Tuktoyaktuk.  Some 
Eskimo  children  also  attend  the  government  school  at  Aklavik.  These  schools  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  Northern  Administration. 


At  Coral  Harbor  the  buildings  are  prefabricated,  and  are  in  a good  location  near 
a small  lake.  There  are  good  playground  facilities  here,  and  the  school  is  well  equipped. 
The  wash-rooms  have  sinks,  two  each  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  washrooms  are  Arctic 
chemical  toilets.  The  school  is  lighted  with  fluorescent  lighting,  and  is  decorated  in  at- 
tractive colors  with  paint  that  is  fire-resistant.  The  school  buildings  are  heated  by  space 
oil  heaters.  The  schools  in  the  other  settlements  are  similar. 

The  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  has  decided  that  schools  with  dormitories  are 
the  best  type  for  the  children  of  these  nomadic  people.  With  this  type  of  school  the 
education  of  the  children  will  not  be  interrupted  while  their  parents  are  on  the  move. 


These  schools  are  to  be  located  at  Fort  McPherson,  Fort  Smith,  Fort  Simpson  and 
Aklavik.  The  school  at  Fort  McPherson  was  completed  iml956.  The  one  at  Fort  Smith 
is  to  be  finished  soon  and  it  is  planned  that  the  others  will  be  completed  before  1961. 

There  are  to  be  vocational  schools  at  Aklavik,  Yellowknife,  and  Frobisher  Bay.  These 
schools  will  help  the  Eskimos  to  learn  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades.  This  will  enable 
them  to  take  up  new  employments,  and  to  take  their  part  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  north. 
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What  do  you  think  the  Eskimo  will  learn  in  their  schools?  It  is  felt  that  in  their 
own  interest,  and  for  their  protection,  they  must  be  taught: 

1.  to  write,  read  and  speak  English. 

2.  to  do  simple  arithmetic. 

3.  to  keep  healthy. 

4.  to  appreciate  the  need  for  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

5.  to  understand  the  social  world  in  which  they  will  take  their  place. 


To  make  education  more  attractive  to  the  Eskimo,  films  and  film  strips  have  been 
used  for  some  time.  Recently  a set  of  films  and  film  strips  has  been  created  especially 
for  Eskimo  schools.  These  four  films  are: 

1.  The  Eskimo  and  their  Fellow  Canadians. 

2.  Conservation  of  the  Caribou. 

3.  Food  for  the  Eskimo. 

4.  Dogs. 

The  Eskimos  and  Their  Fellow  Canadians  is  the  principal  film.  It  shows  the  Eski- 
mo what  other  Canadians  are  like,  what  they  do  and  the  origin  of  the  goods  and  ma- 
terials that  the  Eskimo  receives  for  the  Family  Allowance.  Note:  The  Eskimo  is  not 
allowed  to  get  just  what  he  wants  for  the  Family  Allowance.  He  must  take  the  things 
that  will  be  best  for  his  children.  If  he  had  a new  rifle  last  year  and  did  not  care  for 
it  properly,  he  would  not  be  allowed  a new  one  the  next  year  out  of  Family  Allow- 
ance. He  would  have  to  use  his  own  money  to  get  it. 

The  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources  has  just  published  the 
third  edition  of  the  “Book  of  Wisdom  for  the  Eskimos.”  The  material  in  this  book  is 
written  in  Syllabic  Eskimo,  and  in  English. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  tells  how  to  be  healthy  and  happy.  Below  is  one  of 
the  stories: 


CLEAN  WATER 

# .. 

Germs  that  cause  sickness  can  live  in  water. 

How  the  water  looks  does  not  tell. 

We  cannot  see  germs. 

We  can  see  dirt. 

How  water  tastes  does  not  tell. 

We  cannot  taste  germs. 

Clean  ice  and  snow  are  safe. 

Big  rivers  and  lakes  are  safe. 

Small  rivers  and  small  ponds  are  not  safe. 

Boiled  water  is  safe. 

Tea  is  safe. 

Dogs  carry  germs  to  small  lakes  and  small  rivers. 

This  is  work  for  the  camp  boss. 

All  body  waste  must  be  kept  away  from  summer  water. 
When  not  sure  boil  all  water. 
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Part  Two  of  this  book  contains  such  titles  as: 

Family  Allowances. 

How  to  Care  for  Rifles. 

How  to  Care  for  Boats. 

How  to  Save  Animals. 

Planning  for  Scarcity. 

To  all  Mothers  of  Small  Children. 

Here  is  a sample  page  from  the  book  “Elementary  English  for  the  Eskimo”  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources. 


Vary  this  series  with  **she*\  etc.  using  different  objects.  Have  the 
learner  do  the  actions  as  he  says  the  sentence. 
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THE  LITTLE  CLAY  HUNTER 

(An  Eskimo  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Long  Ago  Days) 

A year  came  when  there  was  no  caribou.  The  Eskimo  people  who  camped  near  the 
caribou  feeding  grounds  were  hungry.  Their  dogs  were  hungry,  too. 

“We  must  move,”  they  said.  “We  must  try  to  find  the  caribou  for  without  these 
animals  we  cannot  live.  Now  is  caribou  time.  We  must  have  food  to  store  for  win- 
ter, and  skins  for  clothing  and  for  sleeping  robes.  We  need  skins  for  our  summer 
homes.” 

Soon  all  the  people  in  the  village  were  preparing  to  move.  Their  old  skin  tents  and 
sleeping  robes,  their  seal  oil  lamps  and  cooking  dishes  were  fastened  to  the  backs  of 
their  dogs.  Their  spears,  harpoons,  and  bows  and  arrows  they  carried  in  their  hands. 
They  must  be  ready  to  shoot  any  game,  or  spear  any  fish  that  they  might  find  in  their 
travels. 

But  the  orphan  boy  and  his  grandmother  who  lived  in  the  smallest  igloo  at  the  edge 
of  the  village  did  not  move.  All  their  dogs  had  died  even  though  the  boy  and  his 
grandmother  had  fed  them  their  caribou  sleeping  robes.  The  grandmother  had  become 
very  ill  because  she  was  cold  and  starving. 

“I  will  not  leave  you.  Grandmother,”  said  the  boy.  “I  may  be  able  to  catch  some 
fish  for  you.  My  fish-hooks  are  sharp  though  my  line  is  old  and  weak.” 

“Good-bye,”  called  the  others  as  they  passed  the  small  igloo.  “When  we  have  found 
caribou  we  will  return  with  food  and  clothing  for  you.” 

The  last  to  pass  their  igloo  was  the  orphan  girl  who  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village  with  an  uncle  and  aunt.  As  she  passed  the  boy  she  gave  him  a bundle  of  cari- 
bou skins. 

“Wrap  your  grandmother  in  these,”  she  said,  and  quickly  joined  the  others. 


“How  kind  she  is!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  “but  what  will  she  do  without  robes  for  her 
sleeping  bench?” 

The  next  morning  the  boy  went  to  seek  food.  If  only  he  could  find  even  a small 
rabbit  he  knew  that  his  grandmother  would  feel  better. 
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As  he  walked  along  he  picked  up  a lump  of  clay.  He  kneaded  and  molded  the  lump 
in  his  hands.  The  clay  took  shape  under  his  fingers,  and  became  a little  hunter,  com- 
plete with  bow  and  arrows. 

“Stand  me  here  beside  these  bushes,”  said  the  little  man.  “Come  back  tomorrow 
morning.” 


The  orphan  boy  was  much  surprised,  but  did  as  he  was  told. 

The  next  morning  there  was  the  little  hunter  still  standing  behind  the  bushes  just 
where  the  boy  had  left  him,  but  two  of  his  arrows  were  missing. 


“Where  are  your  arrows?”  asked  the  boy. 


The  little  man  replied  with  a nod  of  his  head  toward  the  right  of  the  bushes. 


The  boy  looked  in  that  direction,  and  saw  two  caribou  each  pierced  through  the 
heart  with  an  arrow.  He  pulled  the  arrows  out  and  gave  them  back  to  the  Little  Clay 
Hunter. 


The  grandmother  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  grandson  with  two  such  fine  caribou; 
immediately  he  gave  her  some  of  the  caribou  liver  to  eat,  and  almost  immediately  she 
began  to  feel  stronger. 

Every  day  the  Little  Clay  Hunter  shot  two  caribou,  and  every  day  the  orphan  boy 
and  his  grandmother  had  as  much  caribou  meat  as  they  could  eat. 

Soon  the  grandmother  was  well  enough  to  do  the  work  around  the  igloo  and  to  pre- 
pare the  food  that  her  grandson  liked  most.  In  a very  short  time  she  made  him  a new 
suit,  robes  for  both  their  sleeping  benches,  and  a new-  clean  skin  tent  with  a window 
made  of  caribou  skin  that  had  been  scraped  until  it  was  transparent. 

Now,  not  only  did  the  grandson  bring  home  caribou,  but  seals  and  fish  in  great  abun- 
dance. From  the  bones  and  antlers  of  the  caribou  he  had  made  spears,  harpoons,  and 
fish-hooks.  From  the  sinews  of  the  caribou  he  had  made  the  strongest  of  fish  lines. 

Then  one  day  when  he  went  to  the  place  of  the  Little  Clay  Hunter,  he  found  him 
standing  with  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand  as  if  ready  to  walk  away. 

“I  must  leave  you  now,”  said  the  Little  Hunter  sadly.  “I  must  go  to  others  who 
need  me  now  as  you  needed  me  not  so  long  ago.  Because  of  your  kind  heart  I came 
to  you.  I go  to  find  another  like  you.  You  are  now  one  of  the  most  skilled  hunters 
of  your  band.  Do  not  forget  the  skills  you  have  learned,  and  if  ever  famine  should  come 
again,  make  another  clay  hunter  and  I will  come  to  you.” 

“Good-bye,  Little  Hunter,”  said  the  once  poor  orphan  boy,  “and  thank  you.” 

He  sadly  watched  the  little  man  as  he  disappeared  over  the  hill  and  out  of  sight. 

When  the  people  of  the  village  returned  they  were  pleased  to  see  and  hear  of  the 
Orphan  Boy's  good  fortune.  The  little  Orphan  Girl  who  had  given  warm  skins  to  the 
grandmother  was  the  happiest  of  all. 

Soon  the  Orphan  Boy  and  the  Orphan  Girl  were  married,  and  of  course  they  lived 
happily  ever  afterward. 
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ESKIMO  QUIZ 


This  quiz  could  be  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Enterprise. 

1.  Name  five  animals  that  are  very  important  to  the  Eskimo.  Tell  some  very  im- 
portant fact  about  each  one. 

2.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  animal  for  the  Eskimo? 

True  or  False 

1.  There  are  no  plants  or  insects  in  Eskimo  land. 

2.  Many  birds  come  to  the  Canadian  Arctic  in  the  summer  time. 

3.  When  summer  comes  the  ice  melts  in  the  lakes  and  streams. 

4.  Much  of  the  land  is  bare  rock. 

5.  Much  of  the  tundra  is  covered  with  a pale  green  moss  called  reindeer  moss 

6.  Winter  sets  in  early  in  November. 

7.  There  are  no  insect  pests  such  as  mosquitoes  in  the  North. 

8.  Northern  Lights  make  the  winter  skies  bright  for  the  Eskimos. 

9.  No  plants  or  berries  grow  in  the  Canadian  North  in  the  summer  time. 

10.  Eskimos  have  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair. 

For  Evaluation 

1.  What  is  the  most  interesting  thing  that  you  have  learned  about  the  Eskimo? 

2.  Tell  two  ways  in  which  life  in  the  Canadian  North  is  changing  for  the  Eskimo. 

3.  Tell  two  ways  in  which  the  trading  post  changes  the  life  of  the  people. 

4.  Is  it  true  that  both  men,  women  and  children  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  in 
the  winter? 

5.  What  part  about  Eskimo  life  would  you  find  strange? 

6.  What  would  Eskimo  boys  and  girls  find  difficult  in  our  ways  of  living? 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

ENTERPRISE  REFERENCES;  ESKIMOS  PRIMARY  GRADES 
From  School  Book  Branch — 

Books  for  Children 

Faraway  People 

Kayoo  the  Eskimo  Boy 

^ Life  in  Other  Homes 

Our  Little  Friends  of  Eskimo  Land 

Visits  in  Other  Lands 

Children  of  Other  Lands. 

Machetanz:  On  Arctic  Ice;  Panuck. 

Note:  “Kayoo”  and  “Our  Little  Friends  of  Eskimo  Land”  tell  of  the  Eskimos  of 

Alaska  who  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  Eskimos  of  Canada’s  Northland. 

Middle  Grade  Books  to  Read  to  Primary  Classes  for  Motivation,  Enrichment  or  for  use 
as  References — 

Helmericks,  Oolak's  Brother  Little  Brown 

An  easy  story  at  middle  grade  level  about  the  visit  of  two  white  children 
among  modern  Eskimos.  Excellent  diagrams.  Drawings  give  much  infor- 
mation about  Eskimo  manufactures,  clothing,  hunting,  etc. 

Tolboom,  Wanda  Tosie  of  the  Far  North  Aladdin  Books 

“Small  Boy”  is  lame  and  proves  courage  and  ability  in  spite  of  his  handi- 
cap. Good  Eskimo  setting,  large  print,  illustrations. 

Gilham,  Charles  E.  Beyond  the  Clapping  Mountains  MacMillan 

Animal  folk  tales  from  Alaska  Illustration  by  drawings  by  a little  Eskimo 
girl. 

Story  Books 

'^a.  Beim,  L.  J.  The  Little  Igloo  Harcourt 

*b.  Copeland,  D.  M.  True  Book  of  Little  Eskimos  Children’s  Press.  Good 
illustrations. 

^ *c.  Crisp,  W.  G.  Ook-pik  Dents.  Authentic  and  up-to-date  information. 

*d.  Greekmore,  Raymond  Loboshi  Picture  book  with  good  information  through 
pictures. 


For  Teacher 

1.  Material  from  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources — Gov- 
ernment of  Canada — Ottawa.  Below  are  some  of  the  most  helpful  titles: 

(Ask  only  for  single  copies) 

a.  Book  of  Wisdom  for  the  Eskimo. 

b.  Elementary  English  for  the  Eskimo. 

c.  Eskimo  Art. 

d.  Eskimo  Carvings. 

e.  Canada’s  Western  Arctic. 

f.  The  Mace  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

g.  The  Eskimo  Family. 

h.  Eskimo  Education. 

i.  New  Education  Programs. 

j.  Canadians  of  the  Arctic. 

k.  Climate  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

l.  Canada  and  our  Eskimos. 

m.  Human  Problems  in  the  Canadian  North. 
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2.  The  Canadian  Arctic  (Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys). 

3.  The  Camsell  Arrow  published  by  the  Charles  Camsell  Hospital,  Edmonton. 

4.  The  Story  of  the  Canadian  Northland.  Joseph  M.  Scott  Dents. 

5.  Canada  Year  Book  1956. 

6.  The  Face  of  the  Arctic  Richard  Harrington. 

FILMS 

Department  of  Education — Audio  Visual  Aids  Branch 

Eskimo  Arts  and  Crafts  TK-  47 

Eskimo  Summer  TK-450 

Hunters  of  the  North  Pole  T - 782 

A glimpse  of  life  as  far  north  as  it  can  be 
lived,  with  scenes  of  seal,  walrus,  and  polar 
bear  hunts. 

How  to  Build  An  Igloo  TK  - 736 

A demonstration  of  igloo  building  in  Canada’s 
far  North. 

Trading  in  the  North  T - 815 

A story  of  life  at  a northern  trading  post. 

Film  Strips 

Visits  to  the  Polar  Eskimos  P - 598 

Life  of  the  Eskimo  P -596 

Department  of  Extension — University  of  Alberta 

Angotee  32  min. 

An  account  of  an  Eskimo  boy’s  life  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity,  beginning  with  his  birth 
in  an  igloo. 

Arctic  Jungle  11  min. 

The  life  of  the  Eskimo  is  a constant  struggle 
for  existence  against  the  harshness  of  the 
Arctic.  ^ 

Arctic  Dog  Team  11  min. 

A study  of  the  part  played  by  husky  dogs  in 
the  life  of  the  Eskimos  of  the  Eastern  Arctic. 

Land  of  the  Long  Day  38  min. 
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Constable  W.  Weiss  carrying  the  Eskimo  Mace  which  was  presented  to  the  Council  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  January  1955. 


NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  PHOTO 


74849 
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SONGS  OF  THE  ESKIMO 


Fear  was  about  me.  . . . 

In  my  little  house 
Remaining  was  intolerable. 

Hungry  and  starving 
I staggered  over  the  land, 

Forever  stumbling  forwards. 

At  “the  little  musk-ox  lake” 

The  trout  made  fun  of  me. 

I got  no  bite. 

Onward  then  I toiled 
To  “the  young  man’s  broad” 

I had  caught  a salmon  there  once. 

I did  so  wish  to  see 

Swimming  caribou  or  fish  in  a lake. 

That  joy  was  my  one  wish. 

My  thought  ended  in  nothing, 

It  was  like  a line 
That  all  runs  out. 

Would  I ever,  I wondered 
Have  firm  ground  to  stand  on? 

Magic  words  I mumbled  all  the  way. 

Kingermut 

Ellis  River,  Queen  Maud  Sea. 


As  translated  by  Tegoodliak,  South  Baffin 
Island 

Aii  Aii 

The  Great  sea  has  set  me  in  motion 
Set  me  adrift 

And  I move  as  a weed  in  the  river 

The  Arch  of  sky 

And  mightiness  of  storms 

Encompasses  me 

And  I am  left 

Trembling  with  joy. 


Aii  Aii 

I walked  on  the  ice  of  the  sea 
Wondering  I heard 
The  song  of  the  sea 
And  the  great  sighing 
Of  new  formed  ice 
Go  then  go 
Strength  of  soul 
Brings  health 
To  the  place  of  feasting 
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Aii  Aii 


I return  to  my  little  song 

And  patiently  I sing  it 

Above  fishing  poles  in  the  ice 

Else  I too  quickly  tire 

When  fishing  upstream 

When  the  cold  wind  blows  cold 

Where  I stand  shivering 

Not  giving  myself  time  to  wait  for  them 

1 go  home  saying 

It  was  the  fish  that  failed — upstream. 
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1.  Eskimo  igloo  on  the  sea  ice,  Prince  Albert  Sound,  Victoria  Island.  Note  passage  and  translucent  ice  window. — Photo  by 
Archdeacon  J.  H.  Webster. 
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Building  an  igloo  on  ice  sea.  See  picture  1. — Photo  by  Archdeacon  J.  H.  Webtser. 


3.  Spring  scene.  Removing  seal  blubber  from  the  skin  of  the  seal.  Note  blubber  in  fore- 
ground. Taken  near  Coppermine. — Photo  by  Archdeacon  J.  H,  Webster. 
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